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Provided in this report are a number of empirical and conceptual, papers r 
dealing with barriers to youth'employment , 'The fi^rst paper, "Barriers to 

'Youtji Employment:' A Review," contains a summary of over '100 report^- on ^ 
*causes"*of youth empioyability problems', and poses several alt^rnatlv.e ^ 
strategies for formulation of youths labor' market policy, 'A second p^^per,^ 
"Ethnographic Methdds for Exploring the Education/Work, Nexus," describes, 

*me£hods in applied atithropolp^y that could be us*eful in ^studyifig youth 
employabilil^y problems. Then, . three .erapirJxaL papers follow: "Chances of 

^Previous Work Experience Among Unemployed Youth,* • "Chances of Job Loss 
Among Teenagers and- , Young 'Adults Implications for Vocational. Eduqation and 
Training,^' and "Relationship Between Prefereh'ces for Part-Time WoVR: 'and ' - 
Characteristics of Unemployed Youths// These papers, tfsing data^ f rotn the 
197 9. Currexrt" Population Survey, found that age and school enrollment - • • , 
status ate among the strongest correlates of desire for pacrt-time vs, ^ ' 
full-tiina» work," of previous work experience, ar^d of chances- of job loss.- 
among i6- through 24-year olds in ^the civilian, non-institutional .population ' 
•of 'the United States during March 1979,/ . ' * 
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4 These papers will be useful to planners and policy-makers in vocational 
education as well as to sttidents of the youth labor market; 
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*Bar risers to Youth Employment: 
A Review 

^ Five doll^ars and a good cigar to^anyone whp gets me out of this mess. 

Sifted taxonomically into various piles ony^the floor around me are several 

feet of reports, reprints, microfiche, arid books on youth employment. Some of * 

these pieces of literature are brief ;* others are weighty tomes. Some are ^ 

simple-minded; others are steeped^ in j»^rgon-^].aden theory.- Some have a Strong 

polemical tone; others are' bland* empiri^ia^l displays. The literature defies 

simple characte'rization. Perhaps the single generalization I can draw from, it 

is that the causes of youth employment problems are diverse and not wellHjnder- 

stood, even though, as the rubble on my floor demonstrates, this* topic has been 

a hotj^ed for policy--r^search and -putlic debate. Hor many years, , 

Peopl^^ are classified as unemployed in official government statistics if 

ft ' * * 

they are not working, are able\o work, and actively are seeking work. \ In 
recent years, ^ 50 percent of the unemployed in the United States have been I'ess^ ^ 
than 25 years old, with 16- through*^ 19-year, olds accounting for about one-half 
of this youth unemployment. Over the p^st 30 yea-rs , the unemployment rates of 
16- through 19-year olds have, been between 1.5 and nine times aS high as' ^ 
general unemployment r^tes , depending on whether race and school completion 
are corrsidered. ' For non-white youths these rates'have beeri'^twice as high as 
for whites. High school dropouts have had two tim6s the unemployment* rates of 
high Bbhool graduafes and thr^c times those of college graduates. A higher 
proportion of black and Hispanic>youths than whites not enr9lled in school 
have been high schoo/l*?dropouts . ^ t' 

^ Why have youth unemployment rates' been so high»,?gmpared to other groups? 
The pursuit of an answer to this question ie not a trivial academici^puzzle ; 
rather, the answer has strong pr^cticil consequences for, among other areas', , 
monet^ary and fiscal policy, public budget allocation, and the^level and kind of* 
effort by public education. 'For instance', would control of the prime interest r 
•charged by Federal Reserve Banl^s be a .ntone effective tool against youth 
unemployment than increases in CETA authorizations? Would a decrease in 
the marginal ta^c rate, for persona:^ income increase youth unemployment? How 
would a shift! in the federal Budget ^from social to defense programs affect 
youth unemployment? 'Would increased spending for vocational education reduce 
youth unemf)ldymwt? Would the reduction of youth un^employme^t also' reduce 
iiivenile crime? The answers to these policy questions require an understanding 
of the causes of youth employment prgblems. , • v ' • 
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; - 'Explanations of high y/)Uth jttblessness r^tes vary, often in cofif using 
ways, according ^to thfe world views- and methods employed by ^ the analysts 
providing the explanation^; , Far example, some demographers see yo,uth popular 
tio^ tr^nd^ abominating yoUth employment, trends ^ Some educators point to / 
attitudina^, technical, and basic skills deficits as the roots of youth 
employability problems.- Some economists resjDrt to expirations basei^ in ^ 
market failures^or imbalances such as ^restrictive , minimum wages .or imperfect 
intoririatipn about labor, markets am'bng employers and/youths. A grand synthesis 
of thesQ^iews seetils impossible. The reirtainder of this essay is motivated- by 
a more modest airs} — to provide a' brief review of some of the literature treating 
barriers ^^o youth employment. ^ ♦ ^ ^ . , , • ' ' ■ 

The foMowing are ipajor themes in *the vast literature on barriers to youth 
employment: 



Too -many youths are seeking w,6,rk for the jobs available 



• Youths lack necessary skills 



V 



• Youths are in competition f6r jobs with other demographic 
•groups ^ • 

• Youths lack setdous commitment to work 



• Young workers 'tost too* much * . 

ir . • Employers discriminate against youth • , ^ . . 

• Youths do not\now how to find jobs waiting for them. 

• Youths, ^ace legal barriers to employment ^ 

• Youths fac^a mismatch between their residence and 

'location ofi jobs '\ ^ ^ ^ • . ^ * 

These themes are used in the remainder of this essay to organize "the literature 
reviewed. ^ • • 

Barriers ^ ' . ^ 

Too Many Youths ^ y \ * 

The post-war baby boom frequently is cited as a major underlying force 
leading to the labor market^problems of teenagers throughoift the 1960 's and ^ 
1970's. After falling consistently over the first four decades of this 
century, the birth rate began to increase about 1940, goin^ from a low of lB.4 
(births per 1,000 persons) ,in the 1930's to over 25 by the late Ift^O'-s (Bowmant, 
1977), TKis marked increase in fertility creafed" a bulge in the age 
distribution of the United States population*. This bul^e' -moved to working, age 
in^the 1960*8 and^l970's.: . . • , ' 
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The number of young people reaching working age between the inid-1950's 
ahd' early 1970*s nearly doubled each ye^r. Moore (1977) observed that this 
was like "throwing all- of Canada onto the American labor market" (p. 2), In 
the absence of * immediate/ labor' market adjustments, this increase in the supply 
qf young, inexperienced workers probably con-fe^ibuted tp high unemployment rates 
among youth, A npiber of empirical studies have demons tr-a ted a negative net 
effect'of cohort size on yout|ji unemployment rates (see, e,g., Flaim; 1979, 
Wachter & Kifti, 1979, and Kim, 1980, Chapter 4).^ Kalachek (1973) felt that 
these unemployment problems were aggravated by the preference of youth for 
atypical work patterns in limited supply, characterized by part-time, p^^t-year 
jqbs fitting into youth school enrollment and leisure patterns. The far- 
r-eaching effects of the post-war baby boom are beginning to be felt in,hoi>sing 
and other jnarkets, . 

School enrollment' rates have increased dramatically over the past 20 years 
Increases in white youth enrollment, rates occurred during the 1950's and 1960's 
during the 1970* s, black youth enrollment rates rose as high as those for - 
whites (see Mare & Winship, 1980, for a discussion of these trends).' Some 
analysts have cojicluded that schooling has provided a "holding tank" for the 
crowded labor market by drawing youth out' of the lajbor force (Duncan, 1965) . «• 

.However,' increased school enroll\nent actually may have increased uh'empToyment 
by lengthening the period of weak labor force attachment among youths. 
Feldstein*(1973) , Folk (1968) , ^ Kalachek (1973), and Lazear . (197/) h'ave argued 
that, becnause students move frequently in. and out *of the labor forc^ and often 
are between jobs, measured unemployment may have been worsened by high school 
enrollment rates during the 1960*s and 1970*s, 

The American economy struggled valiantly to.ptroduce -jobs for the products 
of the^ post-war baby- boom. by creating millions of new jobs every year. However, 
youth labo*r *force participation rates increased more rapidly than the percent 
increase in jobs (Ginzberg, 1980, p. A) and in the population itgelf (Bowman, 
1977, Chart 1) during- the 1960*s and 1970's. Not only were there more jobs, 
but also' there were more youths looking ^or them than, ever before. 

Many public policy makers seem ready to breathe a sigh of relief after 

Reading youth populatipns projections. According to Bowman (1977), the labbr 
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force will grow only two-fifths as fast 'between 1985 and 1990 as between 1980 
and 1985. The proportion of tfeenagers in the population will drop sharply, 
producing possibilities for lowering the youth unemployment rate (Easterlin, 

^19^8). This decrease of population pressure on yduth* employment may not occur 
for blacks and Hispanic^ duetto their higher than average fertility rates. 

• Bjut/ if the number o^ youths in the population provided the only barrier to 
youth employment, then a direct reduction in y'outh employment problems might 
be expected throughout the next decade.' Things are not quite as simple, though 
In fact, the higher than average unemployment rates among non-white youths 
provide a challenge to the notion that cohort size is as important as.other^ 
factors in youth employment problems. . , 

Lack of Skills , * 

Lack of necessary skills for successful employment is stated frequently in 
the career education literature ^s the reason for youth unemployment problems 
(see, for instance: Gallagher, 1976; Hoyt, Evans, t^ackin, & Mangum, 1972; 
Wirtz, 1975). The evidence supporting this attribution is vague and- equivocal. 

^Volumes of task' analyses have verified the technical content of a variety 
of jobs.^ However, there is no evidence that technical skills deficits are a 
direct cause of -youth employment problems.' Obviously, .specific technical skill 
are necessary for successful employment in many occupations. However, the high 
inter-occupational mobility of American workers (Sommers &. Eck, 1977) reflects 
^the adaptability of skills between many occupations (Bowles, 1969; Dougherty, 
1971; Fames, 1968). • ^ ' 

Many analysts assert that the training necessary for most ''yout\\ jobs" can 
be completed brieflf. Tyler (1976) reported the results of a j(3rint effort by 
the National As'sessment of Educational Progress and the United States Bureau oj 
Labor Statistics- (BLS) to identify training requirements' for entry-level jobs. 
The "BLS developed 'a list of the 50 most common lobs held by workers with less 
than a college education. A conference of United States Jlmployment Service 

.personnel, vocational education teachers, and industry* personnel directors 
chose 3D jobs from thirst of 50 that seemeO to be major entry-leVel jobs for 
young people not entering college after high school. The 30 jpbs were not in ^ 
unskilled labor categories. The conference m^infe«t^ estimated tliat two- thirds ^ 
of the 30 jobs required academic skills and productive work habits, but very 
little specialized technical training. For most of the jobs requiring training 
they estimated that necessary technical skills could be acquired in less than 
-four weeks. ^ ' ' , ( 
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Consi(Jerable effort has been channeled into impr^in^ peYsonal/social 
skills believed to be restricting the ,employability .of youth (see, erg., the. ^ 
curriculum materials 'compiled by Wircenski, PassTnore^ J^shof f , Ay, & ^Kulahci, 
1981). These; personal/social skills also have been called school-rto-work 
transition -skills (Passmore, Wircenski, -Hillis , Emshoff, Kulahci, & fty, 1981) 
or survival skills (NelsQn, 1977). The typical approach used to iderlVLfy 
these skills is to survey employers' Reliefs about the necessity ,of elements 
in a^list of personal/social skills created by tha author of ^ the s.urvey. 

Richards (1980) conducted a study representative of othei4*on the identi-^ 
fication of personal/social ski-lls for emplt)ymenf (see also:' Garbin, 1967; 
Garbin, Salomone, Jackson, & Ballweg, 1970; Nelson, 1977). A questionnaire 
was distributed to Philadelphia service^clubs , such as the Rotaryand Kiwanis, . 
^'to collejct information about the reLative importance pf previous work experi-; 
ence ^rtcf various personal/social attributes in decisions ',to hirS youths. ^ 
^Respond^ts viewed pets*onal/social skills as^more important than previous woi:k 
Qxperienfce. * . . 

Measurement problems exi^t in Studies such as Richard's because evidence 
for t,he validity of employers* responses oTten is not provided. Is. the survey, 
author's- provisiorfal list of personal/asocial skills, exhaustive? By what ^^^md- ^ 
ard? And, does providing this list cjreate* a response, set foi; employers? •^^e- 
employers ^iresiponding normatively? ~Tr"^,^from what value positions? Are 
employers' responses based on, careful analyses of problems or terminations of 
their you ng wo rlds, or, rather, on , opinions not bolstered by e^^idence? EmpJoyer 
surveys visible currently in t^ie^^ii^ratare do not seem to be helpfMl in dgter-* 
mining the incidence and nature of actual personal/social skills Tleficits that 
may keep youths from securing and keeping jobs. ^ 

Surprisingly little evidence is available ^out the roles of deficits irf* 
^basic skills — reading, writing, computaticm-^in youth employability problems. 
Tyler (1976) observed tha.t .basic "skills deficiencies among minority youths 
might be a factor contributing'.to their high unemployment rates compared to 
other cohorts. However^ Thomas (1979, p. 2) noted that high school completion * 
did not lower unemployment i^aites among black youths during 1977. Thomas's 
finding merely raises the q.uesti6n of whether high school completion or, for 
that matter, years'of schoolirig provide ijiifeormation about the quality of basic ^ 
skills preparation. "^T , . *^ 
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Greenfield (1980) used 35. empfrical human capital model to determine that 
functional literacy J^' related "to gtaployability • ^However, Furf <1980) 5oujTd 
that reading 'and mathematics achievement 'among 1,000 sample members of the « . 
National Longitudinal Study of the High S;:hool dlass of W 2 -ve^e ^unrelated to 
theit incidence of unemployment, occupational classification, income, job 
satisfaction, or iob tenure. ♦ Reubens il97h) asserted that from 1959 to 1971 
qnly a small fraction of »male high school graduates had first jobs that coul$i 
\>e classified as usin^ their school-acquired skills. Additional iftformation is 
^ needed on the extent and nature of basic' skills problems iyT detetmining youth 
emplbyabiHt/'. • ^ - ' 

' a result of the confusioij over .the role of various txpes of^^kills in 

^ yoiith employability , public policy ^q^arding youth labor market prpblems has ^ 

* lacl9ed k sense of certainty. 'Would a tax cut do more for' youth- employment .than 
ihc'reased effort in vocational educatioji and* training? At tT)e' roQt. of -the ^ . 
- . answer to^this question are the diverse beliefs that .p^Dlicy-makers .hold that 

youth unemployment is' fri*ctionally, cyclicai^y, or structurally determined. \v 

According to Lerman, Barnow, and Ross (1979), frictional unemp^loyment 
results from the nartural moveinent of people between jobs and. in and' out -of the 
labor force, and may actually *be a sign of normal turnover and employment 
opportunity in a thrivin^-economy . Cyclical unemployment is c^^lsed'by the loss 
of jobs or, more generally^, by inadequate demand for. goods and services. 
According to Feldstein X1973) : ' ^ 

The gtowth of demand for^goods and^ services does not always 
^ keep pace with the expansion of the labor force and the 

rise in*output per njan.* Firms ^t;heref ore lay off employees 
. ' and fail to hire new meipbera of the labor force at a sufT-i- 
' V . cient rat^e^. The result. is a pool of potential workers whp 

, • ar^e unable to find jobs. Only -policies to increase growth 

*of demand can create jobs necessary to absorb the unemgJLoyed. 
^ • ^ ' (p. 5) 

* , Wallich (1979), a member of /the Board of Governors of 'the Federal Reserve System, 

^'^re^affed the Tleagan adnrinistration's approach' to economic problems by stating 
- ' thar, **the type of action that would simultaneously, reduce unemployment and 

ipflation is represented by a famil^ of tax-joriented incomes policies" (p. 13), 

Structural unemployment is generated by a mismatch between people and jobs, 
and is thought to be reflected in the incidenca^of long-term unemployment within 
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demographic groups (Gilpatrick, 1§66\ Chapter 1). Miernyk (1960,- p.. 411)^ 

attributed structural unemploymeijt to migration of industry, technological 

*^hange, shifts in kind of goods and services demanded, changes irT patterns • 

of internationml t-rade, and depletion of natura-1 resources. People without 

the skills for successful -employment are one form of mismatch creating struc-- 

tural unemployment. Unfortunately, ncf ea^by and certain way exists to determine" 

' « 

.what portion of youth employment is structural and, within that portion, due to 
lack of skills to guidfe public policy. Jn /the absence of 'better information . 
about bow lack of various types «of skills contribute to youth employments * 
problems, the acrimonious policy , debate abou^t proper measures to treat youth 
joblessness will continue (see ''Killingsworth, 1965, 1976, fer a taste of the 
fcitterriess of the argument). • \ , . ' * * ^ - ' 

Competj-tion ^ ^ ^ • , • 

•Competition for jobs^^Tnorig youths, illegal aliens, and adult women/has ^ 
-been offerted as a eaiise of youth labor , market ' problems . <MethodQ,logies exist 
'for estimating the impact of illegal immigration on the total United States 
Ishoi force '(Briggs, 1976; thisw^ck,"*^. d.g. ; North & Houstoun, 1976; No.rth & 
-Weissert, 197.3), ^but these have not been applied* ?o^ the"" study ^f youth labor 
^markets? Priore (1979) and ^^lachte.r (1978) have reasoned the effects o^ illegal 
immigration on youth einpJ.oyment mog^tly f rora anecdotal *gevidence . Data needed to 
examine the consequencejj^f ijlegal immi^^tion for youth ^employmejit are of poor 

. ^ ' ' . . n: • 

quality (Heer^ 1979)^ most of^the available informatiorT concerns illegal Mexicaji 
imijiigrants, making genera'H2ations to the to^t^al^^mmi grant population improper 
(Scanlon, 19 79). ^ the time^this ess^y was being writterf;^ no consistent ^ 
^policy concerning ilJfegalt immigration was available from* the Reagan administra-* 



?ion due to its attention to general economic policy ^concerns . J>y 
' Labor force participation of women has increased ste^di4y, over the past 
3-0 years.^ The Organizati'on for Economic Cooperation Development (1977, 
p. 15 and Table l)j^.observed that youth Cinertiployment rates were correlated witl], * 
the size of the adult - feifial^ share of the labor force, in its member 'countries. 
Osterman (1980) found that increased labor force*participation among adult*- white ^ 
'women was related to the rise of teenage unemployment in Standard^ ,Metropolitaa. 
Statistical Areas .in thfe UnlTted States. In a methodologically more sbphisticated 
sXudy than Osterman'^, Grant and Hammermesh (1980) provided Evidence that, for 
the . manufacturing sector^ in 1970, adult white women a'nd youths were substitutes ^ 
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in production; that is, increasing employment jof the former ceteris 
paribus, displace the latter from jobs. Th^jHrend toward market production 
by women is likely to continue to affect the employmentx-p-xospects of youths. 
Lack of Serious Connnitment to Work ' ' / \ , • 

Atlother barrier to Sfcployment of youth that has be^n cited, is the lack of 
setijOus commitment of youth 'to legal, market wrk. According 'to Feldste-in 
(1977) and Freeman (1980), youths do not have the same family ai^Bf ^^^^^^^^ 
responsibilities, IKS older workers; and, youths desire more leisure thkt; is , , 
consistent with full-time employment. Feldstein (1973) felt that* this was cbn^ 
sistent with the increase in real wag'es over the past 30 years which 'permit a* 
comfortable standard of living with less work than was possible before" (p. 13). 
aIso, the illegal underground economy holds the potential for grea.ter Economic 
returns for many youth than legal work. Bullock (1973; s.up^orted by Freeman, 
1978) concluded"^ on the basi^ of interviews with youths in Watts and Los Arfgeles, 
that "the subeconomy is ^J^roba'bly ^the greatest single source of market iilcome 
for young men' in the central city."* 

Sorely a general deterioration , in the work ethic among youths would be 
evident in a variety ^of social indicators ;^ b^t, this does not^seem to h6've 
appeare(i. Declines in youth labor force participation have not been observed", 
yccept among black youth. However, WachTer and Kim (1979) concluded that, in 



par^T^igher school and military enrollment /rates among non-white youth are 
behind this trend. In fact, Stephenson (1976) «and Osterman (19.80) demonstrated 
that most youths* take the first job that they are off^r^d. this acceptance 
of work, although perhaps impulsive, certainly does not reveal any palpable 
distaste for paid employment. Fetters (1975)^nd Yankelovich (1974) found ^ 
strong commitment to a work ethic, even during an era when the alienation of ^ 
youth from , adult society was reported ad nauseuiPr iti .popular media. And, ^mong - 
youth who fpund jobs, the 1972-73 Quality of Employment Survey (Quinn & Shepard, 
1974) revealed no differences between young and adult workers in reported 
absentee rates (^ee Berrymarf, 1978, Table 10, pp. 52-53). Evidence for 'lack^ of . 
commitment ^ to wofk as^^ THason for-^youth emplojmient problems i^ weak. 
Cost Too Much ,.^i>>^^ ^ :. ^ 

Of all the factors involved in yolith employment problems, nons has been 
debated more extensively than the^ minimum wage. Bowers (1979) •summarized two 
explanations of the effects of minimum wage legislation of youth employment: 
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1. Minimum wages may p?::6ce many allegedly "less productive" young people- 
out of the marjcet. According to standard. labor economic theory, wages reflect 
the marginal prpductivitV^TJt^labor; the minimum^'wage, to use this line of 
reasoning, is compensation beyond" what a young worker could produce. Thus, the 
hiring of young workers is* inefficient, 

2, Minimum wages ijiay restrict opportunities for youths who would work • 
below the minimum. Because the need to develop labor martlet experience is so 
critical among young people and their need for income may not be as great as ' ^ 
that felt by adults, restricting wage .offers by firms h minimum level 
actually may harm current and future ^ejiiployment for youth', ^ 

Accord/tng to Kelly (1980), the weight of empirical evidence indicates that 
minimum wage ^.egislation lias had negative, but small, effects tfn youth employ- 
ment. For "instance, Swinton (1980) estimated that the 1979 minimum wage 
increarse cost -teenagers 90,000 ^obs or a one^ercent increase In their unemploy- 
ment rate, iside effects of minimijm wages are that teenagers may be driven into 
part-^^irae, partt-year employment (Gramlich, 1976), and^oung workers may be 
forced to accept offers in cyclically 'sens itive^^fJ^up^t ions and industries 
(Welch, 1974). Goldf ar^l975) provided a comprehensive summary of the vast 
and decidedly technical^ literature on the effects of' minimum wage legislation. 

Minimum wage legislation has attracted so much attention from economists ' 
because the issues surrounding it are so amenable to explanation by ^t^rttard 
economic the^y. . There are supply, demand, and prices (wages), and, accordingly, 
the powerful machinery of microeconomics can be used^^extensively . However, the 
nimum wage issue in youth employmertt may not be as crucial^^^^^^the number of , 
pages written about it might suggest. Gramlich (197'6) noted^ that the minimum 
wage is really no higher than in. the I950's compared to other wages because of 
the insidious effects of inflation on real income. Also, the Fair Labor 
S^ndards Act allows 15 percent less than the minimum to be paid to youtlfs 
urid^r^pecial circumstances^ During 1976, 700,000 young workers were granted ' 
certificates allowing them to work for wages less than the prevailing itfinimum 
^(United States Department of Labor, 1977). Morepvey:, maiiy /youths already 
receive less than the minimum wage because they are part of the 15 percent 
of the work force employed in industries not covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
*Act. Gonsiderable non-comp [fiance, often with mild punitive coifsequence,, with ' 
this Act is common. Ashenfelter and Smith (197A) estimated that non-compliance 
may reach as high as 30 percent. 
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Discrimination 



SoToe youth labor market difficulties have beeTr-ajj^tributed\to discrimina-^ 
tion by employers against tl\e hiring of youth, ^y discriminatioiKis irf^any 
Seemingly irrational reluctance to hire youths even though' their po^qi 
productivity may be promising. Using theory developed by Becker (1971), the ' 
welfare of emplpyers may be shown to be lowered by their discriminatory prac- 
tices toward youth because a worker actually may be hired in place of a youth 
whose productivity is lower th^n the youth's could be.. ^The main problem in 
understanding empl^^er d>s«jauJrf:nation as a barrier to youth unemployment is in 
defining^frrational r^lactanc^ to hire". Actual reluctance to hire youpg 
woirlcers may be based^on an honest, yet informal, calculation by the employer of ^ 
the tangiblV-and intangible^, costs and .benefits of hiring a you^. . 

Friedlander (1972) found that personnel workers often assume that youths 
(blacks, in particular) make unstable, high-risk workers. As a result,^ these 
of ficyffTTrequentlx exaggerate the requirements for formal education and 
training (and, theteby, age) as a means of discouraging youthful job seekers. 
Berg (1^970) repor^JT^that'many minority youths with a High school diploma had 
>^mp/oyers tell them J:hat they lacked adequate education for blue col'lar jobs. 
Wallace (197^ bad teenage ]^ck female's apply for jobs and record their experi- 
ences. Evidence of employer discrimination emerged fTom thiese records, but the 
sample of applicant/employer interactions analyzed was small. Gavett (19Z0) 
found that a majority of employers, in ei^t major cities were reluctant to hire 
people under 20 years of age for full-time jobs. Employers rarely cited wages 
as a factor in not hiring youths, mentioning instead complicated safety regula- 
tions and^uncert'ainty .about youth turnover in a National Committee on Employment 
of Youth (1975) study. Whether this reluctance of employers to hire youth is 
"irrationar\^nd is therefore discriminatory is not clear from these studies. 
' Note that the definition of discrimination applied here is economically, father 
than legally,' based. 
Cannot Find Jobs 

Lac/ of ability to find jobs that are available is often given as another 
rea^i\.for youth employment problems, although Becker 41979b) has noted that 
there is a paucity of data available to examine this problem direct ly_. Datta 
(1975), .Parnes (1975), andVirnes and Kol.^n (1975) have suRgested tliat youthf? 
lack information about career alternatives, feel a need for more inf orfff^tion , ^ 
and vary In the amount of information they have by socioeconomic s'tatus, race, 

• » 
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fur ban versus *iJ*ural status, age, gender, and intelligence. ' Saunders (1974), 
using data from^^e 'National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience , ^ 
observed that youn'g job seeker^ searched^ for jobs through friends and acquaint- 
ences^ while older workers used more f ormalVmeans such as job applications 
directly .to employers. Young jol^ seekers with high scares on a scale measuring 
knowledge of the world of work showed less tendency to use informal means of 
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job search.^ Many yoi&l^^lack funct^ioning job referral networks and contacts 
(Becker, ,1977, 1979a; Fames & Kohen, 1976; Wallace, 1976). 

Difficulty in job seeking is especia;ily a problem for rural youth because 
rural labor markets are organized poorly, making the match between young job 
seekers and employers difficult (Marshall, 1974). Union referral halls and 
newspaper want ads also are'^non-existent in many rural areas. Services by 
public and^ private agencies desigged to provide-' labor market information also ^ 
function poorly in rural areas. - - . ^ 

Wegman (1979) suggested, after a review of job search training programs, 
that job^ finding skills can* be. improved amohg youths, and that improvement of ^ 
job seeking skills can be a cost-effective w.ay to reduce friction^l^ unemployment, 
dependence on transfer payments, and job mismatch among youth. Wircenski, 
Passmore, Emshoff, Ay, and Kulahci (1981) assembled a wide range of reso.urces \ 
^seful for improving the job search skills of disadvantaged youth. / 
llegal farriers * • f . a . r- 

A variety of laws and regulations constrain employment opportunities of 
youth' (see National Commission on Employment of Youth, 1975, and Trattner, 
1970, for a biblirf^raphy and sourc]^ of public laws). Child labor laws are ^ 
diverse among the StatesT'^d the ^ects of these laws on youth employment 
generally are not quantifiable. However, Mitchell and Clapp (1978) used Uni^d 
States Census of the Population anS Housing data from high school dropouts to/ 
infer that child la^or laws restrict, youth employment. According to Kalachek 
(1969), among the'^i^riad of barriers to youth employability are laws and regula- 
tions concerning school attendance^ job health and safety, overtime hours, 
trade union restrictions, and- seniority privileges . Gellhorn (1956), Rottenberg 
(1962), and Shimber^ (1973) 'have cqftalogued the restrictive effects of occupa- 
tional licensing requirements that^affect youth employment. 
^ * Many of these legal barriers to youth employment were erected originally^ 

to protect youth; o«i(»the other harfd, others were established deliberately 
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to restrict' the supply of labor (and, therefore, to raise its price). For 
instance, the requirement to outlay large amounts of capital for licensing in 
some occupations Haifdly can be justified. Few youths have the large amount of 
cash necessary to acquire a cab license in New York City. 
Mismatch of Residence and Job Location 

Kain"(1968) tn^de popular the hypothesis that the suburbanization of jobs 
was^the cause of joblessness among inner city youth. This hypothesis generally 
has rece;Lved little empirical #bpport. Analysis contained in the- 1978 Employment 
and Training Report of the President (United States Department of Labor, 1979) 
showed that geographically distributing the black equally with white teenage 
population would have reduced unemployment of blagk youth during 1977 only from 
40 to 35 percent. Harrison (1974) provided datajfe show that employment growth 
within occupational and 'industrial categories in central cities kept pace with 
suburbaa-4§b growth ^ee also^: Fremon, 1970; Friedlander, 1972; Westcott, 1976) 
Offner and Saks^>4;97l) also assert^ that black youths might have an edge over 
whites on employment in central cities due to market consciousness among retail 
istore owi)ers who understand the demography of their^ clientele. 

Alternatives for Policy Formulation • 
Well, well. Many facts but few ^lues are present to point to policies^, . 
that should be pursued to improve youth employability . ' A ^J^lock Holmes is ^ 
needed toj^s Holmes would have put it, separate the essential fl^om the ^ 
acciciental. But, I am ju^t a poor Dr.* Watson fumbling with the scraps of 
evidence that I have summarized on previous pages. But, I do not feel alone 
in»my inability to extrax:t solid policy directives from tfie youth employment , 
literature. I am" in company with many ofSthe authors of papers in final reports 
'of the Vice President'^ Task Force ^n Youth\mployment (1980a, 1981^, l>980c) and 
of previous .attempts to synthesize this literiyture.' By comparison, though, ' 
Holmes had simpler mysteries to unravel in ten J)ages or so. Rather, at this 
bottleneck,' I offer two alternatives for formula^on of youth employment policy: 
a focus on reasons for action on you th-^emp laymen t: aMr-d-fucdb^n sufficiency • 
of strategies for improving youth employability . \ , ^ 
Focus on Reasons for Action ' * . • 

Consider the following -analogy . ^ T^e need tO; treat human disease is 
recognized by observing the consequences o^^the disease. The cause of a disease 
generates little more than academic intetest^ unless the disease has serious 
consequ^ces. The agressiveness with which rashes^r canc^s are^treated depend 
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upon whether^hey are likely to have a fleeting effect on health or, instead, 
produce serious, e>/en^tatal, results. In the same manner, the consequences of 
youth employment problems for subsequent adult welfare need to be determined to 
warrant their reduction chrough use of public funds. 

Just what sort of evic^ence, then, would be needed to examine the conse- 
quences of youth 'unemployment? Evidence- is needed on the private and socp.al 
costs of youth unemployment, from aggregate and individual perspectives. In 
the aggregate, the 1979 Employment and Training Report of the President (U.*S. 
Department^- of Labor, 1980, pp^ 76-^77) noted that society loses the potential 
output unemployed youths could create. Their idleness -reduces their personal 
"^^d famt^^ incomes J with an unknown effect on government outlays for such 
transfer^ as food stamps and public assistance payments (see also Brenner,. 
1980). A comprehensive accounting of these private and social costs in the 
aggrregate would aid appreciably in the debate over the oonsequences of youth 
joblessness. 

An even-mpre important question might be what are the long-term effects of 
youth labor market problems on measures of subsequent adult welfare? Evidenqe* 
is only beginning , to emerge, mostly from analyses pf Ic^ngitudinal data, on the 
significance of youth unemEToyment for adult lif^. ^Ste^enson (1978) 'found that 
ad^ult employability and eajnings are related positively to) opportunities to 
gain wprk experience while young. Coleman (1976) and Freeman 01976) stressed 
the importance of work while in secondary school on future employment. And, 
Stephenson (1979) showed that work during secondary school was associated with 
lower rates and shorter j^riods of ppsX-^chool joblessness among young men and 
women studied in the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor ^Market Experience . 

One serious methodological problem is presented in studies of the conse- 
quences of individual youth unemployment, however. Suppose those unemployed 
while young are! unemployed more frequently as adults. One explanation is that 
early unen^ployment had a genuine behavioral effect on individuals. Heckman (in- 
press; see also, Flinn & Heckman, in press) -'c'alled this state dependence ; that 
is, status at one time depends on^statys at a previous time. Another explana-^* 
tion, labelled heterogeneity by He^^kman (in press), that can beSsffered is that 
these individuals are merely members o^iracial^or other groups th^t e^xperienqe 
high unemployment persistently — unaltered or "unscarred** by their previous labor 
market problems.. * * * ' / . 
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Tuma, Hannan, and' Groenveld (19791) provided methods for distinguishing 
^ hetefogeneity from state dependence, and Stephenson (1^79) has applied these 
methods in* his- study of the consequences of work experience while in school. 
This methodological problem 'is quite common in a variety of research^^areas 
(cf., Singer's Cohen, 1979, for a study of this problem with data on malaria 
incidence and recovery). The methodological advances for the treatment of 
this problem wili need to be introduced into any serious stud^j of the conse- 
quences of youth employment. 
Focus on Sufficiency of Strategies 

The disease analogy can produce additional insights into youth employ- 
ment policy f o.nnulation. Once the seriousness of the consequences of a disease 
are known, the causes of the disease do not always need to be knowri to treat 

its effects. ^For example, the cause of a cancerous growth may be unknown, but 
« 

radiation or chemical therapy may i^^duce the size of a malignant tumor. Like- 
wise, the causes of youth employment problems Qeed not be parsed perfectly if, 
instead, Jthe effectiveness of various treatments of this problem can be deter- 
mined. This suggests that a vigorous evaluation of various strategies — 
'including forms of vocational t^ducatl^ and training— ^ould be^seful. The 
review and synthesis of the effects of participating in vocational e^cation 
produced by Mertens, McElwain, Garci-a* and Whi-tmore (1980) would be helpful in 
considering of sufficiency of vocational education strategies f Qi;i.^lireatin&^ 
youth labor market problems. v ^ \ ' 

This approach, howeveif, is 1^S3 than satisfying. As anyon^f involved in 
program evaluation kndws, data unambr^guously fing&rlrVg t?he superiority of any 
strategy for action are rare, indeed. Also, considerations of and responses to 
program evaluation data tend to be ad hoc , and rarely is overarching synthesis 
of evaluation outcomes capable or attempted. Taggart (1980) assessed the 
state-of-the-art in using evaluation data, to formulate youth employment policy: 
Mter more than a depg^ej of experimentation with^ 
employment and training programs for youth, however, f . 

- the magic formulas for assessing xieeds and prescribing ^ 
services remain elusive. Further work might yield 
, greater specification, and this is certainly critical, 
but the problem is fundamentally one of the diversity 
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of youth and. the difficulty of looking into their future, 
, . Uncertainty will*be a fact of life for some 'time, an^ it 
^ may well be that there is no Rosetta Stone. (p, 135) 
^ ~ Suiftnayy « 

This brief review of literature on barriers to youth employment found th^ 
following factors to be vagu-ely, equivocally, and, in some cases, modestly 
related to the employablJ^ity/of youth: the si2e>of the youth population, 
technical, personal/social, and basic skill leve]f'; attitude toward work; 
minimum wages; discrimination by employers; jo^) search skill; legal restric- 
tion; and mismatch of residence and job location. The policy content of this 
literature is dismal, Two' alternatives to formulations of youth employment 
policy were described. First, a focus on the reasons for action against youth 
employment problems would highlight any serious consequences eft these problems. 
Then, any need to treat these problems aggressively would be clear. Second, a 
focus on the sufficiency of strategies available currently for treating youth 
employment problems would highlight what seems to work and .for whom. Although 
the history of social and educational program ^valuation is not filled with 
unambigious, direct, "what v'e 'should do tomorrow" statements, a vigorous evalua 
tion of strategies may be the most-promising youth employment policy formula- 
tion method available. ^ 

Ohy by the way,, remember the cigar and five bucks? Well, Sherlock, they 
still are waiting to be claimed. You kngw where to find me. 
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. Ethnographic Methods for 
Exploring the Education/Work Nexus 

Man is the 4nQasure of 'all things; of those that are\ 
that they are; and of Ithose that are not, that they 
are not. • ^ ^ 

)ras 



— Protagoi 

A story, true or not, circula^d among my graduate student cronies at the 
University of Minnesota about an explanation of discriminant analysis by a 
particular professor of statistics. The professor described — at l«pth, and 
wi4:h mathematical lemma, matrix alge^r|, at\4 computer printouts — how the 
gerfder of^ucks could be predicted using various habits and feather character- 
istics, of the ducks. He ev§n provided an empirical example showing the gender 
of a certain set of ducks estimated with 67 percent accuracy ^sing discriminant 
analysis methods. Finally, an obviously agitated ^agriculture student popped 
out of his seat. "Professor," he. said, "I don't think you're going about this 
right. * You don t need computers and you sure don't need discriminant analysis 
to tell whether a duck's a boy or -a girl. Why, at home we just turn 'em upside 
dojwn." 

a 

What we know cannot be separa:ted from how -we know it. For instance, to 
assert' th^t participation in vocational home economics is beneficial for 
adolescents begs questions about how this is known. Historical, normative, 
political, survey je^earcl^, anecdotal, or experimental analyses of this 
assertion might yield different results. Different analysts using the same 
general approach^ might arri'Ve at different conclusions. And, varying concep- 
tions of vocational home economics; the domain of its benefits, and its social r 
function certainly would color the' results of any methodology used. But, these.' 
differences are not causes for despair ,* for knowing is decidedly, and thankfully 

'a human act. No convenient operations research algorithm exists to synthesiz;e 
differences in results from various appro^aches to research problems. Nor is 
such a simple-minded deus ex machiha likely to appear. Individuality, and the 
joy and beauty it creates at t-imes*^ will continue to creep into all aspects of - 
research problems. - As tTie poet, Gerard Manl^y Hopkins, exclaimed in his P^ied 
Beauty , "Glory be to God for dappled things"! 

The pendulum of respectability, howJver, ^wiqgs quickly and with a wide 
arc over research methods. A ground swell of reaction has appeared recently 

'against normal social science research methods. Bronfenbrenner (Note 1), for 
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instance, charact^erized contemporary research in developmental psychology as, 
"the science of strange behavior of children in strange situations with strange 
adults" (pp. 1-2). And, Cazden (1975) cons iderej^ most behavioral r'esearch to 
be "contrived encounters," devoid of natural content and significance. More- 
over, many reviewers have reacted-Zagai^ist a tendency to use "quantification as 
camouflage" (Andr^ski, 1972, Ch. 10) by rejecting statistical approaches to 
research problems as embodying errors in misplaced precision. Thes ^reactions 
bring to mind the visit of the great mathematician Euler to the court of 
• f€^therine II of Russia during which the existence' of God was argued, Euler 
asked for a blackboard, upon which he expanded a polynomial and followed with, 
"therefore, God exists." His argument was accept^ed because no one was willing 
^ to confess their ignorance of his mathematics, * 

Ethnogi^pmc \ethods have been sported about as one alternative to research 
based heavily on statistical and experimental design artillery. In its root 
sense, ejthnography me^ns a "picture of people" (Wolcott, 1S^5), or, as stated 
imply by Erickson (1979), "a way of, syst?ematically learning reality from the 
point^ of view of the participant" (p, 2), The remainder of this essay, jcontains' 
a brief description of distinguishing features of 'ethnographic approaches to 
research problems, along with a discussion of education and work connections 
that could be illuminated through ethnographic methods, Hymes (19-77), Patton 
(1980), and Wilson '(1977) provided useful reviews of ethnographic techniques 
for educational research. Bibliographies of ethnography in educational research 
are fpund in Boruch (1978), Burnett, Gordon, and Gormley (1974), Kaplan, 
G»lbreath, and Vdrgas (1980), Lindquist (1971), Rosentiel (1977), Smith (1978,- 
p. 324), and Wolcott (l972), ' , 

Distinguishing Features 
Four features distinguish ethnographic from other research methods: (a) 
the researcher is considered as an' Jjj^trument of the research; (b) r-esearch is 
guided by, an inductive, serendipitous, holistic perspective of the^research 
problem and process; (c) research methods ^re designed^ to be used in situ , that 
is, in the natural setting in which the human behavior of interest to the 
researcher is occuring; and (d) the results of^ ethnographic research often lack 
the capacity to startle their consumers because these results frequently take - 
on a commonplace character and tone. 
Researcher as Instrument . ^ 

MuchvOf the 'body of research on education and work has attempted to mimic 
physical science models. Use of experimental methods, quantification af s'ocial 
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facts, reduction of these facts to statements of lawful relationship through 
statistical methods, and a cool, objective separation of the Researcher from 
the research prpblem characterize this mimicry. Ethnography; in contrast, grew 
trom^the phenomenology movement which asserts, that, "the social. scientist can-* 
not understand human behavior without understanding the framework within which 
the subjects interpret their thoughts, feelings, and actions" (Wilson, 1977, 
p. 249)- One consequence of this belief is thaC ethnographers seek to develop 
"empathetlc [sic] understanding of reality as seen by subjects" (Rist, 1977,, 
p. 42) by total immersion in the research setting. For Erickson ^77), this 
'inversion requires "hanging around and watching pefple carefully and asking them 
why they do what they do, sometimes asking them in the midst of their doing" 
(p. 58). • ^ ' 

The use of the researcher as an instrument of research is the sine qua non 
^of ethnographic research methods. At times, this reqy^rekthat the researcher 
live or wor)k-in the research setting.. One by-product is that the researcher - 
•probably will develop friends and enemies in the research setting as a natural 
consequence of the process of building rapport with research suWects. Perhaps 
such personal involvement would not be necessary if what^Pelto ^1970) called 
"etic", rather than "emic", information were^ught. By "etic" Pelto meant . 
standardized measures of phenomena such as "annual income from wages and 
salaries". Hpwever, "emic" information, such as "the meanings of money for 
status and well--being in this social group", must be considered from a func- 
ticfnal point of view of actors in everyday life. Of course, involvement in the 
^ research setting gives rise to a host of ethical concerns, considered by Casseli 
(1980), and can lead to emotionally distressing choices for the researcher 
(Wacaster & Firestone, 1978). 

Obviously,^ particular, tastes and skilla^-must be present in a good 
ethnographer. According to Wolcott (1975), ethnographers must be sympathetic, 
skeptical, objective, and inordinatelv curious , and m6st possess'^hysical 
stami*na» and emotional stability combined with personal flexibility. .Some of 
these tastes and skills can be acquired. Johnson and Gardner (1979) described, 
and evaluated positively, a- prototypical program for- selecting- and training • 
classroom ethnographers. Peshkin (1968) has described Methods for the ethno- 
grapher to use trained observers in field work. Nevertheless, th© quality of 
the knowledge produced through ethnographic fi.eld work must depend undeniably 
on the- chancy fit between the .researcher and the subjects of research. 
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"Th| Truth is the Whole" ' . • i 

The notion that "the truth is the whole^* — to use an expression of tlje 
philosopher Hegel — distinguishes ethnographic from other methods for research. 
Rather than relying on one or two indicators of phenomena in a research setting, 
the ethnographer may assemble any sense data that are produced. These^may 
include artifacts, rumors, non-verbal behavior, pictures, and\^perhaps even 
formal psychological or sociological assessments. This notion also forces the 
researcher to see the interconnectedness of things. For instance, an ethno- 
grapher studying 'religion will become involved quickly 'in economics, kinship 
structure, mythology, and ethics. Legal\structure cannot be separated' from 
concept^ns of fa;raily^, friendship, and property,' All aspects of culture are so 
tightly tJound into a mass of social string that pulling one loose end is bound 
to have an effect on the others. ' • v 

Accordingly, ethnographic work uses inductiv^e rather than deductive 
processes to apprehend the truth in a research setting (see Kimball, 1955,. for 
anifexposition). Also,^^ might be expected, the serendipitous' effects of 
observing in the right place at the right time can produce large, discrete leaps 
ir\understanding of the human behavior studied. For instance, one big class- 
roc^ fight* m-ight tell the ethnographer more about social status among yout^ . - 
being studied than 100 days of careful recordings of verbal interactions , As 
described by Foster (1969), the ethnographer is asking constantly, "\^/liat is 
going *on here?" rather than the quantitatives social scientist's question, '"What 
can I demonstrate about the Relationship in this situation of certain variables 
I have conceptually abstracted ^nd for which I have developed precise instru- 
ments of measurement?" (p. 60).* • . * 
In Situ Research Methods 

Ethnographic methods are designed' to be applied by a researcher present 

in the research setting to capture relevant ethnographic data. Specific tech- 

niques for participant observation and in-depth interviewing, -in field work were 

detailed in Bruyn (1963), Donovdtn (1975) , Nelson (1977), Ponland (1972), .and 

Schumacher^ (1979). Ecickson (1977) presented a useful general taxonomy of 

ethnographic research methods that assists in the organization and understanding 

of specific techniques that could be .used. * . » 

• Ericksonv (1977) described three levels of ethnographic^*methods : 
* ^ • 

1. textual analysis of ethnographic reports . The researcher enters the 
research setting with no preconceived biases about what to expect. Experience 
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and information are soaked through methodologi'tal sponges of field notes, docu- 
ments, elicited texts, demography, unstructiired interviews, and the like- Then, 
after long and careful observation, key incidents are described in terms- func- 
tionally relevant to research subjects^ and these incidents are placed in rela- 
-<ion to a larger sociaHcontext of the culture observed. A classic example of ^ 
this method was demons trated . in Whyte's (1955) . Street Corner Society in which ^ 

• the operation of Italian street gangs was documented. * ^ 
^ ,2. ethnographic monitoring . Proponents of this general method recognize 

* that people enter research stujd^es with a no*tion of what .is important to investi- 
gate. There may be specific theories or>hunch^s that are followed; or, there 
may be previous research experience which would be foolish to ignore. So, rather 
than pr etendi ng that nothing is known about the research situation, research 
begins by examining particular factors. For example, the quality of teacher/ 
student interactions may be the sole focus at ^he beginning of research on 
classroom achievement because* of notions that coirancini^cation difficulties in 

this context resulted in lowered levels of achievement for some students. The 
research may change direction after additional evidence is accumulated; however, 
the most probable aspect of the situation is examined first. 

3. studies' grounded in cognitive theory of culture and social competence « 
G^odenough J^^97l) defined culture as ^ system of "standards for perceiving, 
belieying, evaluating, and acting" (p. 41). Emphasis is not on behavior, but 
on knowledge necessary to produce behavior. The structure of a culture, then, , 

m 

is inferred from what the members of the tulture consider to comprise social 
competence. A latent^ factor such as social competence is not .something that yQu 
merely ask people about; rather, social competence naust be inferred from social 
performance. In their social performance, people construct and test "emic^^*;\ 
models of thf world 'and, in turn, are socialized into the culture by others 
constantly. In their -social perforfascnce, people show, the existence of cultural ^ 
' norms atn'd boundries through their uses of unwritten rules of behavior (or, 
exceptions to them) which form the^^basic datum of the ethnographer's analysis. 
Ethnographers with this methodological point -of view do their work by watching 
people and asking them what they are doing and why they are*.doing it. Special 
attention is paid to language by ethnographers of this persuasion because 
language, for these ethnographers, holds the symbolic content that defines 
culture Csee Frakes^ 1968). ■ ^ , . , ' *^ 
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~* . "Tbe t-^mp.tati-iori. tp fpriq pr^matujre theories- upon insufficient data/' 
remarked/Sherlpck Holmes to. .Inspector MacDonald in The Valley df^ Fear , "is tKfe 
bane 6f our professiorx*!' Good ethnogrg^hy relies on the quality of* fallible, » * 
albeit' trained, people who .obs.erve, record, aiid, then, 'synthesize evidence at. 
hand (Feinberg, 1977; Miles,. 197S), "often with inadequate time ^allowed for the/ - 
synthesis (Tikunoff, Beriin§r/ & Rist, 197'5>. Unfortunately, these are skill? 
few people have mastered, or, if possessed; can maintain withoi|t persistent 
practice. And, without constant diligencej^^ people easily can. fool themselves 
into seeing only what they, want to' see'.. .Remember the celebrated horse. Clever 
Hans, vho, until his.owner^s non-verbal cues were discovered,, w^s thought to 
be capable of amazing feats of intelligence, including a compyehensive knowl- ^ 
edge^of writtefi German (Pfungst, 1941)? Ethnography seems' to be among the most 
human of the social sciences? ^consequently , ethnographers have developed ways 
to examine the falHbility of their phenomenological impressions. Papers by. 
Becker (1953), Dean and Whyte (1958), McGoodwin (1978), and Orenstein (1971) 
provide excellent introductions to the literature on the reliability and 
validity of ethnographic data. 
Science of the Commonplace " 

For part of a year, I worked as a consultant for a ° Washington-based group' 
that provided technical assistance for CETA prime sponsors. This group had ^ 
let a contract for an ethnographic study of problems in imMTementing youth 
-training programs within^ local government structures. High hopes were expressed 
for the possibility that the study would yield a fresh, insightful, and even 
radical look at CETA, problems. For many,, though, the s^tudy -faiTed to live up 
to its expectations* Intermediate reports from -the project told us things 
like: staff turnover kept many CETA programs from actually being implemented;' 
or, many staff members were not prepared adequately to manage a big dollar 
training program.* "For stuff like this," many people said, "we paid money?" 

Appar^tly, this is a common reaction among consumers of ethnographic 
research findings. Karabel and Halsey (1977, p. 55) ^sserted that; even 
though the^i^thnographic appi^oach is novel, its results often are banal. Heymaji • 
(1980) retorted that, yes, ethnographic research findings frequently do seem 
stale, and vulgar, but, for the greater part, tl^fe atoms of evidence in an ethno- 
graphic study are common behaviors from regular human exp.erience. In light of 
this, we should be made wary, incJeed,' by conclusions from ethnographic research 

that startle, that violate our common sense, that seem to go beyond logic* * 

1^ 
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What is the ,value added by ethnographic methods, then? These method? add a 
certain rigor to our summaries from perso^ial experi^nc^ by certifying the 
replicability, generality, and cultural importance of t?his experience. ^ 

Potential Applications ^ ^ - 

Described Ijriefly in' this section are some sticky research problems related 
to the educatioti/work connection for which ethnographic methods^-might provide a 
•fruitful alternative to common research methodology. The prObleips listed/do not 
include all possible problems for .which these methods might yield -interes^ting 
results. Instead, this listing merely meant to illustrate' the applicability 
of ethnographic methods to research in education and work. - / ^ 

Skill Acquisition • 

What means of skill acquisition. is most effective and efficient? For whom? 
Are skills b^st learned on the job so» that *firm-specific^ behaviors can be -used? 
Or, i6 formal schooling the best' route to development of job competencies? 
These questions have been debated heatedly, with little research evicjenc^^to 
feed the fire. McLaughlin's (1979) anthropological s,tudy of the acquisition of 
mechanic's skills in Ghana stands as an example of how ethnpgraphic data! could 
enrich our understanding of the answers to th^se questions. 
Skill Adaptability * * ° I 

Many analysts have taker) the high intfer-odcupational mobility of American 

workers (see Soramers' & Eck, 1977) to mean that there is high a^laptability of 

skills among many occupations. Bolstering this view is evidence from Economic 

: ! < ^ 

analyses' showing elasticity of substitution among labor inputs t?o prjDd.uction 

(Bowles, 1969; pougherty^, 1971; Fames, ^ 1968) • What aspects of various joiDS 
are adaptable to what other jobs? llow do workers and -their employer^ facili- 
tate these adaptations? -Does adaptability of ^skil'ls depend upon the ^ill 
' level or occupa'tlons as the evidence from the demographic and' economic Aanalyses 
might suggest? Ethnographic alhalysis of these questions would-^aid in tl\e design 
of education for adaptability of skills among occupations. 
Employer ' Preferences , 

Just what do employers ■ want in young workers? Technical skills? Positive 
• • * .1 

work attitudes?. ^ The ability to read, write, or cipher? Most frequently, thesia 

/ ' . * ' \ • ' \ 

(Questions are answered by administering questionnaires to employers.^ JK wellH . 

known'^fact in occupational re&ealrch is that employers' actual practices fre-w^ 

quently are at odds with whart they say they do. Ethnographic analyses of sklVLl 

requirements for entry-level work would aid in the understanding of the natur( 

of employers' needs. ^JT^ - 

o - ' 
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I ^ ' • * , Ethnographic Methods 

Employabilltfy Problems 

*A.^lde variety of "opinion and empirical data e?cists on barriers to youth 
employment. For example, some demographers see y6u£h population trends domina- 
ting youth employment trends. Some educators point to attitudinal, technical, 
and bas-ic skills deficits as roats of youth employability problems. Sojne 
economists resort to explanations based in market failures or imbalances^ such 
as restrictive minimum wages or Imperfect information about labor markets among 
employers and youths. The majority of this evidence has been accumulated from 
longitudinal surveys, censuses, and other indirect analyses of youth labor 
markets. Vould an ^thn(;^aphic study of youths .conducting, a job search help 
to reveal the role of many of these factors in youth employability? /Would an 
^e'lfiSl^^i^phic study of youth in occupations and industries' dominated by youth 
(rtciDonalds? Dairy Queen?) reveal the nature of some of the job turnover 
problems experienced by youth? 
Goals of Training 

Most people consider'^'v^cational education conducted at the public expense- 
^as education for work. They expect, therefore, ,to be rewarded for the^ir invest- 
ment with high job placement rates in occupations related to students' training 

» 

However, in a free society, vocational program completers can choose to work, 
and, if they work, can accept any job offer they choose. Perhaps there are 
some students who enroll in vocational education purely for consumptive reasons 
that is, they enroll for immediate pleasure that *enroliment provides, or fof^ 
fjuture non-market benefits from enrollment. For instanceS^ho^ ^^^Y teenagers 
enroll in specific vocational programs of study because their friends do? How 
many students enroll in cosmetology who have no intentioa of selling these 
skills on the labor market, but, instead, will use' these skills for their own, 
friends', and families' benefits? The intentions of these students is of 
paramount importance in understanding faw job placeme^iX^^statistics. Ethno- 
graphic methods are suited uniquely to the study of these motives, intentions, 
and plans. ^ ^ ^ . » 

Effects of Education for Work 

Most of the studild'^ the effects of participating in vocational educa- » 
tion reviewed by Mertens, McElwain, Garcia, and Whitmore (1980) can best be 
classified as status or associ^tional studies. Tlfese are studies in which 
variables are not, or cannot be, manipulated to^llow the effects of their sys- 
tematic, planned variation to be observed on some dependent^ariables . Causal 
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interpretations cannot be drawn from such studies. Mail surveys of former 
vocational students are typical of these typels of status, and associational 
studies. The inability to detect vocational education as the cause of labor 
market behavior in these studies makes fheift shallow in policy conten,t. Ethno- ^ 
graphic studies of fornfer students in actual jobs might help to uncovpr the ♦ 
contribution of vocational education to productivity. 

Concluding Remarks 

The aim of this paper has been to provide a sketch of the^distinguishing 
features and potential applications of ethnographic methods to research on the 
connection between education and work. These qualitative methods could comple- 
ment research efforts based on quantification and experimentation. As with r 
the choice of guns when hunting elephants or squirrels, the appropriate 
research method must be chosen to fit the problem considered. Some me are 
better for some types of problems. Ethnographic methods are an underused portion 
of the arsenal for research in education and work. 

A mention of ethnographic methods is considered d[e rigueur by many people 
now that these methods \iave begun to receive greater attention than in the past. 
After reading geveral regression equations r had calculated concerning youth 
unemployment, a student droned with Dietrich-like nasality, "I mean, you can't 
really mean. . .like. . .you know. .those numbers, for kids, can you. . .you 
Icnow?'* Well, yes, I . can, you*know. Many approaches to research problems will 
be needed to' create th^ knowledge we need to improve youth transition to work — 
that is, adulthood and responsibility. The ethnographic^approac.h should be 
examined beyond its faddish attractiveness. 
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CliSlTces 'of Previous Work Experience 
* ^ ' ^ Among-^Unemployed Youth • / 

'Adult employability and earnings are related positively to opportunities 
•to gain work experfente while young (Stevenson, 1978). Coleman (1976) and 
Freeman (19 76) have s^tressed the importance of work while in secondary school 
on future employment. Stephenson (1979) found that work during secondary *' 
school was associated with lower rates and shortier periods of post-school 
joblessness among young men and women studied in the National Longitudinal 
Surveys of Labor Market Experience (see Parnes, 1972, for a- description of' 

ese surveys). Recent CETA youth pilot, programs and high school cooperative 
education programs have bee^n based on the idea that work experience during 
early formative years in the labor market is desirable. 

Examined in this paper is the relationship between the chances of previous 
work experience and the personal characteristics of unemployed 16- through 24- , 
year olds in the civilian, nonift^titutional population of the United States 
during March 1979. This information was derived frpm an analysis of 2087 
records from the 1979 Annual \)emographdLc File prepared from the March 1979 
Current Population Survey (CPS) by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. Briefly, 
gender, race, marital status, being 18 or 19 years old ratVier than 20 through •* 
24 years^ veteran status, and educational attainment were related, .by themselves, 
only slightly to whether unemployed youths ever .worked full-time for pay for two 
or more weeks. The chances of previous work experience were about 20 percent 
.lower for 16- and 17-year olds than for 20- through 24-year olds. Based on 
unpublished^ CPS population estimates for March 1979, about 76 of every 100 of 
of the 2.8 miy^drtrtT unemplpyed youth, 16 through 24 years old, had worked for 
pay for at least two week's some time in their lives. ^ 

Contained in the next section of this\paper is a description of data used 
to. consider the correlates of previous workNexperience alRong United States youth, 
followed by a statement of the methods of anaJ^is used to treat these data. 
After the results of this data analysis are displayed, implications of this 
an^ysis foi;*, policy and additional research are d|.scussed. La^, a summary is 
provided, and references are cited. " - - 

Me thods ^ 

Data * ' 

JData examined in this study were generated through the March 1979 Cl*S. 
The CPS is a monthly household sample survey conducted by the U. S. Bureau o^ 
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the Census to provide estimates of the size and distribution of employment, 

unemployment, and oth^^^^ay'^Gteristics of*the civilian, noninstitutional 

population of the United States. About 56,000 households were selected and 

surveyed for the March 1979 CPS, producing data on over 120,000 persons who 

were 16 years of age or^older. March 1979 CPS data from 2087 unemployed 16- 

through 24-year olds w^r^ selected from the 1979 Annual Demographic File (see' 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Notje 1) for research reported in this paper. A 

detailed technical' description of the CPS sampling frame and methods, data 

coll^ectUon and proces^ng, and population estimation was provided by the U. S. 

Department^ of Commerce (1978). The Annual Demographic File is availiable for 

use by interested researchers through the U. S. Bure'au of the Census j Customer 

Products Division, as well as through a variety of commercial vendors". The 

data extracted from the Annual Demographic File for this study can be obtained 

from 'th£ authors on a requestor-provided magnetic tape. ^ 

The Mardh 1979 CPS sample contained 1604 unemployed youths who had^worl^d 

full-time for pay for more than two weeks during their live's. The remaining 

483 unemployed teenagers and young adults ^'reported that they never worked for 

pay. The research reported in this paper attempted to determine the distln-^ 

♦ 

guishing p.erspjial features of these 1604 experJWiced unemployed youth, compared * 

* . ' * • '-2 

to the 483 persons who were' unemployed an^ without previous work experience. 

Analysis . ' * , * 

Using a binomial .logistic model as shown in equation 3.1 of Walker and 

Duncan (1967), gender, race, m^ital status, agq, veteran status, and educa- * 

tional attainment were regressed on a ^Ju^nmy criterion variable indicating 
' « » 

'Whether Sn unemployed youth ever worked two or more weeks for pa^^ prior to the 
March 1979 CPS survey reference week (see Harrell,^ 1980, for documentation of 
a computing routine for this type of regression). The logistic specification 
restricts the estimated probability of previous work experience tp range b'etween 
zero aad positive^one. Ordin»^ least squares regres'sion on a nominally-sca^led 
criterion variable can produce estimated valVres outside this range, and, because 
such a qualitative variable is not distributed normally, will not be fully effi- 
clent in a statistical *sense (Theil, 1971).^ ^ • r ^ " 

Genden entered the statistical model as a dummy variate (if male, or not) 
as did race (if Caucasian, or not) ,• <maritaj. status (if ever married, or not), 
and veteran status (if ever sfet^kd in Afmed Forces, or not). To determine the 
unioue patterns of previous work expedience among teenagers and young adults, 
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two'dunmiy variates were specif ied ^to account for age: one .variate indicated 
whether a CPS sample member was , 16 or 17 years pld; another variate indicated 
whether a sample member was 18 or* 19 y,ears- old. The reference group for these 
two age variates was_ the 20- through 24-year old catiegory. Educational attain- 
ment entered the model as integer years of schooling cbmpleted. The only years 
of schooling counted were thos^ spent in graded public, priVate|,or parochial 
elementary and high schools, colleges and universities, and professional 
schools, whether day schools or night schools. The criterion variable and 
variates were measured through f^e-to-face or telephone intezrviews with a 
responsible member of each CPS sample household Xsee Borus, >^jfott & Nestel, , 
1978, for a discussion of possible response errors embodied in this'^^hoice of, 
respondent; ^ee also U. S. Department of Comm^Tce, 1968, and U. S. Department 
of L^bor, 1976, ch. 11, for discussion and estimation of errors^ and. biases in 
these interview data). » ^ 

Coefficients fof each variate in the binomial logistic function fit to 
thes^ data are reported and .interpreted in the next section pt thi's papeisi 
* , Findings-' and Discussion . ' ? " ' 

Pasu ^s are shown in Table 1 of the regreSS^t]^ -of personal -crfiaracteris tics 
of unemployed 16- through 24-year ol5s on whether they evefc worked. for pay for 
two or more weeks |Jrior to March 1979. For the interes ted /feeder , foo*tnotes to 
Table 1 document many technical details' and intermediate j^xxixs of' this \ 
analysis. According to the raw data, about 76 of every 100 samnle members had 
previous work experience; the •average chance of previous work experience calcu- 
lated through the sta'tistical model used in this study was about 82 out 'of 100. 
TKerefore, the personal characteristics examined in this study overestimate 
slightly the chances of previous work experience among unemployed United , States 
youth. * ^ . . ' ' 

Insert Table 1 About Here ^ 

Holding constant all variates ^t their mean values, gender, raqe, marital^. 

> * 

status, veteran status, and educational attainment were telated, by themselves,* 
only slightly to the incidence of previous v^k experience* during the CPS 
reference period. The chance^ of previous work experience were about 2 out of 
10 lower for 16- and 17-year olds than for 20- through 2^^ear olds. This 
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multivariate outcome for March 1979 is" consistent with work experience trends 
by age among youth between 1966 and 1978 (U. Department of Labor, 1979, ' 
T^ble B-15). / . " * t> 

If, as shown in- previous, studies (Stevenson, 1978; Stephenson, 1979), lack 
of work experience among youth foreshadows later labor market problems , ^ then 
data from this study substantiate that 16- and l7-year olds are more likely to 
suffer from this deprivation of experience, independent of their gender, race, 
marital status, veteran status, and educational. attainment. But, is any sort 
of work experience better than none? According to Andrisani (Hote 2), unfavor- 
able labor market experiences among youth are associated with a -deterioration 
of positive attitudes toward work. Work experiences structured with educational 
obje(^tives in mind might be more useful In the long-run than work found and 
experienced haphazardly; however, this* a researj:hable p'^oint. 

J>erhaps, rather than. focusing on previous work experience as a criterion 
variable, more|f ruitf ul research nl^ght be conducted on the consequences of lack 
of work experience in the styl^ of Stevenson (1978) and Stephenson (1979). ^In c 
other word^, the incfdence and^quality of work experietice might be a variate 
useful in expl§ining differences observed in a wide/ range of measles of adult 
well-being. Then, additional and more definite information could^be" prpvided 
for plaitnfers and policy-makers for vocational^ education and employment and 
training prog'rams concerning the|gi^cessity of providing work experiences for^ 
youth Vo' combat, subsequent adult labor market pathologies?? 
, Summ ary 

About :76 of every lOO^youths, aged 16 through 2 A,- unemployed during March 
1979 iiad 'previous' full-time work experience for p^ lasting two or more weeksV 
Regression analysis oPdata^rom the March 19^ Current Population Survey 
revealed only slight differences in the incidence of previous^ork experi^ertce 
among unemployed youth by gender, race, marital status, veteran status, and ^ 
educational attainment.. The chances of previous work experience were about 
20 percent lower for 16- and 17-year olds than for 20- through 24-yl^r olds. 
These data, support the heed, identified in other studies of youth labor markets, 
*for improving the opportunities and qijality of work experience for^youth.-' 
research is needed on the consequences of lack of work experience so that addi- 
tional . info'rmation can be provided for policy-makers and planners regarding the 
*nfecessity of work experience for youth. , - 
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^ Footnotes 

1/t 



Estimated by applying CPS sampling weights to data from unemployed 

16- through 24-year olds in byte 48 of the "person" records in the 1979 Annual 

i' 

Demographic File. ^ ^ ' 

2/ . 

' — Unweighted data from the 2087 unemployed 16- through 24-year old CPS 
sample members were analyzed in this study. Ratio estimates of U. S. youth 
population figures can be constructed from. CPS saijiple data by multiplying each 
sample member's data by a unique satnpling weight provided in the Annual Demographic 
File. However, multivariate analysis of the resulting weighted data^^ is diffi^lt. 

- — ^1 ■ 
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Table 1 ^ 

Relationship Between Chances of Previous Work Experience and Personal Characteristics 
Of Unemployed 16- Through 2A-Year Olds in the Civilian Non-institutional* , 
Population of the United States During MarcK 1979 ' 



li^d 



Characteris tic 



Sample 
Mean^' 



/ " Unstandardizqd 

' Coeff-icientii/,^' 



Chances of 



Previous Work Experience-' 



d/ 



Gender 

male 0.532 

female 0.468 
Race 

V Caucasian 0. 776 

non-caucasian ♦ . 0.224 

Ma rital Status 

— ■ — • , , 

ever married 0.218 

never married 0.782 
' Veteran Status 

veteran 0.049 

non-veteran 0.951 

16 or 17 years ^ 0,263 

18 or 19 years 0.254 



20 to 24 years 0.483 
Educational Attainment 12.153 



0.590-' 



0.463-' 



1.240-- 



-0.456 
rc 



-2.068- 



V 



-1.012- 



0.11>-' 



0.05 out of 10 
greater, if male 



0.39 out of 10 
greater, if Caucasian 



0.78 out of 10 
less, if ever 
•married 

0.6 7 out of 10 
j^realor , i f <i 
veteran 

1.84 out of 10 
less , if 16 or 17 
mther than 20 to 
24 years 

0.83 out of 10 
less; if 18 or 19 
rather than 20 to 
24 years 



0.37 out of 10 

less, if 10 years 
rather than mfdn 

0.27 out of 10 

gr<?ater,* if -14 years 
r=fither than mean* 




Source: Estimated from binomial logistic regression of data on incidence of previoU^j^k experience for 
2087 teenagers and young adults in the 1979 Annual Demographic File assembled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census 
from the March 1979 Current Population Survey. ' ^ 

a/. 



Mean values for dummy variates are the proportions of sample members in categories. 



P(exp)^ « fl +^e J ^ ],"^ and is the uo^tanVardized coefficient for variat^e P(expl^ is the ^ 



- Estimated by solving for ^, , as shown in section 4 of Walker and Duncan (1967), where, for person i, 
-a + Z (-X,J.). 

probability of previous work experience for fferson i, a Xs an Intercept term, X^^ is the value on variate X for 
person j_, and e is the base of natural logarithms. ^ 

c/ ♦-v,^ 

- The value*of the intercept term^is 0^080. The fit of the model to the data^ is indicated by a, chi-square 
value of 1837 which, with 6 degrees of free*dom, is well beyond conventional ^titfical values. This cht-square 
value is twice the difference in the log likelihood for the model with all variables from the likelihood based 
on a model containing the intercept only (see Harrell, 1980, p. 83). 
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^Estimated thi;ough two maj6r steps. ^Fi^st, the average probability of previous work expef*»nce, P[exp)^ 
was computed by substituting -computed unstandardlzed coefficients and mean values for dll varlatc; into tho uqu.i- 
tiQti in footnote b. Then, to estimate the chances of previous work experience associa£ed with each dummy variate 
P(exp) was computed again, bkit with the mean value for the reference category substituted for the particullir 
vari^te under consideration.] For example, P[exp] was computed with the mean value for females on the gender 
variate, but with mean values for educational attainment and positive categories«.f or each dunimy vartnte. This- 
allowed the difference in P[exp] to be stated, given a difference, in this case between *males and females, on the 
variate. In the case of educational attainment, P[exp] was computed for 10 and lA years. Program code to con- 
duct these operations is available from the authors for the TI-59 Programmable Calculator or, 1# PL/1, for the 
IBM 3033 computer under the MVS' operating system. 



*/ < « 

; - These coefficients at least twice as large as their standard errors. 



/ 



'. rc * reference category. 
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Chances of Job Loss Among Xeen^^gers and Young Adults: 
Implications for Vocational Education and Training 

» 

Examined in this paper is the relationship between the chances of job loss 
and the personal characteristics of teenagers and young adults in the civilian, 
noninstitUtional population of the Ujiited States*'during March 1979, This infor- 
mation, was derived from analysis of 1898 records in the 1979 Annual Demographic 
File prepared from the March 1979 Current Population Survey (CPS) by the U, S. 
Bureau of the Census. ^Briefly, 16- and 17-year olds were found to be roughly 
twice as likely as 20- through 2A-year olds to describe job -loss as their 
reason for unemployment; veterans were about 1,5 times more likely than non- 
veterans. Gender, race, marital status, educational attainment, and being 18 
or 19 years pld rather than 20 through 24 years old were related, by themselves, 
only slightly to whether youths were unemployed due to job loss, ThtRse relation- 
ships were estimated by fitting a trinomial logistic regression of theselpersonal 
characteristics on a dummy criterion variable indicating whether youths^described 
job loss, rather than any other factor, as the reason for their unemp^yment 
during March 1979. ^ L/ 

• , To place the research reported in this paper into context, a brief descrip- 
ticm of youth^ unemployment experience in the United States, along with a discus- 
sion of the importance for plannerf and developers of education for work of 
understanding correlates of youth job loss, is contained in the next section of 
this paper, Then,^ data used to consider the research problem are described, 
followed by a statement of the methods of analysis applied to these data. After 
the^results of this data analysis are displayed, implications of this analysis 
are listed for planning and developing education for work and for additional 
research. Last, a summary is provided, and references are cited. 

Background 

Unemployment rates among teenagers and young adults have been persistently 
higher than those of adults.^ Bowers , ri979. Table 1) compared the unemployment 
rates of these age groups in^l955, 1965, and 1973, The overall unemployment 
rate was approximately the i'ame during these years, minimizing the influence 
of the business cycle on these comparisons. The incidence of unemployment 
during these year's was highest among teenagers between 16- and 19-years old, 

* 
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followed by young adults between 20 and 24 years old, with' the lowest rates 
for adultrs over 24 years old. Among teenagers, 16- and l7-year olds and non- 
whites have exhibited higher unemployment rates than 18;- and 19-year olds and 
whites. And, over -the years Bowers compared, racial and age differentials in 
unemployment .widened. In addition, youth labor markets have been more sensi- 
tive to changes in economic conditions than have been job markets for adult • 
males (Bednarzik & Klein, 1977, p. 4). 

Reasons given by, teenagers and yo^g adults for their unemployment , vary . 
Based on unpublished CPS data for March 19 79,^^about 27 of every 100 of the 
2.8 million unemployed 16- through 24-year olds lost their last job. Fifteen 

r • 

of every 100* quit their last job. About ten of every 100 teenagers and young 
adults were looking^ for work because they left school. About 23 of every 100 
were classified as unemployed because they were seeking temporary work. 
Another 25 of every 100 young job se^ekers' reasons for their unemployment^ in 
March 1979 could not be coded, . ' 

Over the last decade, job loss l^s been the chief fac^tor behind the 
unemployment of adult men and, along with labor force reentry, of adult women 
(U. S. Department of ^Labor, 1979, Table A-27). Gilroy and Mclntyre (1975) 
found job loss to have been the reason for unemployment most influenced by 
cyclical fluctuations in the economy. The proportion of the total unemployed 
.citing job loss as a reason for unemployment ?.ncreased over 19 79 from 41 to 




45 percent; during the 1974-75 recession, ^tha^p/proportion rose as high as- 57 
percent (Leon & Rones, 1980, Table '^4) , 

The recent focus of considerable activity among employment and training 
specialists and vocational educators has been on the planning and development 
of curricula and instructional s/stems designed to smooth the transition of 
youth from school to work roles (see, for instance, the large quantity and. - 
range of materials jiompiled by Wircenski, Passmore^ Emshoff, Ay, & Kulahci, 
Note 1). , Much of this planning and development activity seems to have l?een 
based on the assumption that >^ef iciencies of personal/social skills and atti- 
tudes toward work among youth are major obstacles to finding and keeping a job 
(see Beach & Gideon, 19^81^, •;;f or a rationale for this position). Without chal- 

lenging the assertion that the personal pathologies of youth are major reasons 
* . 

forj6=heir labor market difficulties (Bowles &, Gintis, 1976, presen^d a differ- 
entVview), the research reported in this paper was designed to examine the • 
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personal correlates of one portion of these schoolHfo-work transijfion problems — 
job loss. An understanding of t^ese correlates should help in focusing planning 
and development efforts on demogra]5hic groups most likely to be unemployed due 
to job loss. '"^^ 

Method 

Data ' U » • 

Data examined in this study were generated through the March 19*79 CPS, 

The CPS is a monthly household sample survey . conducted by fhe U. S. Bureau of 

the Census to provide estimates of the size aud distribution of employment, 

unemployment, and^ other characteristics of the . civilian , noninstitutional popula 

tion of the Unite'd States. About 5^,000 households were selected and surveyed 

for the March 1979 CPS, producing data on over J2b,000 persons who were 16 years 

of age or older. March 1979 CPS data from 1898 unemployed 16- through 24-year 

olds were selected from the 1979 Annu^al Demographic File (see U. S. Department 

of Conunerce, Not§ 2) for research reported in this paper. A detailed technical 

description of .the CPS sampling frame and methods, datsT collection and proces- 

sing, and population estimation was provided by the U. S. Department of Commerce 

(1978). The Annual Demographic File is alJailable for use. by interested 

researchers through the U.>S^ Bureau of the Census, Customer Products i5ivision , 

as well as through a variety of commercial vendors. The data extracted from 

the Annual Demographic File £or this study, cati be obtained from the authors on 

a requestor-provided magnetic tape. 

The March 1979 CPS sample contained 505 teenagers and young adults who 

ended their previous employment involuntarily and immediately began looking for 

work. The 1393 remaining unemployed 16- through 24-3fear olds reported that 

they voluntaj/lly left their last job, were entering or reentering the labor 

force, -or were trying to find temporary work only. The research reported in 

this f>aper attempted to determine the distinguishing personal features of these 

505 job losers, compared, tq the 1393 persons who were unemployed for other 
2/ 

reasons.— . ' 

Job loss cDuld have been due to discharge ("firing") or layoff from a 
previous job, although, unfortunately, this distinction could not be made from 
the CPS data. Also, the full extent of job loss in the youth population is 
underestimated by these da^a for at least two rea^sons. First, if another job 
was found shortly after a>oob was lost,' then the CPS sample member was counted 
as employed father than unemployed. ' Second, if no attempt was made to find a 
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new job, then the CPS sample member was classified as out of the labor force and 
not as unemployed. This pattern of flows between labor force states, especially 
between categories of unemployment and out of the labor force, is observed fre- 
quently (Clark & Summers, 1979) among youth. 
Analysis 

The probability of job loss was estimated using a binomial logistic func- 
tion, as shown in equation 3.1 in -Walker and Duncan (1967), to regress gender, 
race, age, veteran status, and educational attainment on a dummy criterion 
variable indicating whether youths described job loss, rather than any 'other 
factor, for their unemployment during March 1979 (see Harrell, 1980, for docu- 
mentation of a computing routine for this type of regression). The logistic 
specification restricts the estimated probabill^ties of job loss to range between 
zero and positive one. Ordinary least squares regression on a nominally-scafed 
criterion variable can produce estimated^alues outside this range, and, because 
such a qualitative variable is not distr^Bl5ted normally, will not be fully effi- 
cient in a statisti^cal sense (Theil, 1971). 

"Gender entered the statistical model as a dummy variate (if male', or not) 
as did race (if Caucasian, or not), marital status (if ever married, oi:, not), ^ 
and veteran status (if ever served in armed forces, or not). To determine the 
unique patterns of job loss among teenagers and^young adults, two dummy varlates 
were specified to account for age: one vallate indicated whether a CPS sample 
member was 16 or 17 years old; another variate indicated whether a sample memt 
was 18 or 19 years old. The reference group for these two age variates wa§*^the 
20- through 24-year old category. • Educational attainment entered the model as 
integer years of schooling completed. The only years of schooling counted were 
those spent in graded public, priva^, or parochial elementary and high schools, 
colleges and universities, and professional schools, whether day schools or night 
schools. The criterion variable and variates were measured through face-to-face 
or telephone .interviews with a responsible member of each CPS sample household 
(see Borus, Mott, & Nestel, 1978, for a discussion of possible response errors 
embodied in this choice of respondent;, see also U. S. Department of Commerce, 
1968, and U. S. Department o| Labor, 1976, pV 11, for discussion and estimation 
of errors '^nd biaseg in these interview data) . — ' 

' Coefficients for each variate in the ^nomial logistic function fit to 
these data are reported and interpreted in the next section of this paper. 
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Findings 

Results are shown In Table 1 of regression pf personal charactei^stics of 
unemployed 16- through 24-year olds on whether job loss was described as their 
reason for unemployment during March 1979, For the interested reader, footnotes 
.to Table X document marfy technical details and intermediate results of this 
analysis, .According to the raw data, about 2,7 of every 10 sample members were 
job fosers; the avjerage chance of job loss predicted through the statistical 
modal used in this study about 2,4 out of 10. Therefore, the personal charac- 
tjeristics .examined in this study underestimate slightly the chances of job loss 
as a reason for unemployment among teenagers and young adults. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



Holding constant all variates in the statistical model ajt their mean values, 
16 and 17 year olds were over twice- as likely as 20-, through 24--year old^ to 
have job loss described as their reason for uhemployment (computed by dividing 
the average predicted chances of job loss by the chances for the reference 
category of 20- through 24-year olds). Veterans were about 1,5 times more 
likely than non-veterans to be job losers. By themselves, gender, race, marital 
status, being 18 or 19 years old rather than 20 through 24 years, and educational 
attainment were related only slightly to job loss during the CPS reference period, 
\ Discussion i 

Teenagei?fe, 16 and 17 years old, not only have had the highest unemployment 
rates amang youth, but also, as shown in Table 1, they were more likely t(t have 
been job losers in March 1979 than other unemployed youth between 18 and 24 
years old. And, beca.use of the sensitivity of job loss to economic fluctuations, 
the labor market for 16- and 17-year olds' probably is among the most fickle for 
youth. Although strong racial differences in unemplo3nnent rates among yquth h^ve 
emerged since 1966, data analyzed in this study did not reveal meaningful diXfer- 
enceg in the chances of jo^ loss by race. This provides, at least on actuarial 
basis, lack of compelling evidence for racial discrimination in discharges and 
layoffs of youth; of course, evidence of difecrlmination in individual cases is 
transparent in these data. Also, being married was^ related only slightly to the 
incidence of job loss, even though marital>'status has been a strong determinant 
of labor force participation (Bowen & Finegan, 1969; U. S. Department of Labor, 
1979, Tables B-1 through B-5) and, for males, unemployment (U. S, Department of 
Labor, 1979, Table A-25). 
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At first glance, the inverse, though small, relationship between educa- 
tional attainment and job loss shown in Table 1 tnay be contrary to expectations. 
However, educational attainment is^ related to employability • The proportion of 
the civilian labor force employed differed by about ten pei;cent between high 
school graduates, and dropouts over the period covering 19 71-1977 (computed 
from U» S, Department of Labor, 1979, Table B-8). So, a lower likelihood exists 

that youths with lower than average educational attainment could have jobs to 

-J ^ 

lose. 

Although their representation in the March 1979 CPS sample is low (about ^ 
5^ of every 100 sample members between* 16 ppd 24 years), veterans were the ^second 
most likely demographic group to be unemployed due to job loss. The chances for 
job loss for veterans and for 16- and 17-year olds probably are not additive in** 
any way because of the slight chances of a 16- or 17-year old being ^ vel:eran. 
'In addition, different factors may be at the roots of veteran and teenage unemploy- 
ment,'^ requiring- different approaches for treatment. Presidential initiatives 
through^three programs — HIRE I (Help Through Industry Retraining and Employment 
Program), veteran plarticipation in pub*lic service employipent programs authorized 
under Titles II and IV of CETA, and the Disabled Veterans Outreach Program—* • 
reflected these different strategies under President Carter ♦ However, at the 
time this paper is being written, these strategies are among the targets of 
budget cuts by the Reagan Administration. 

What alternatives can be listed for treating the greater suscep'tibility of 
16- and 17-year olds and veterans to job loss? One alternative i% to do nothing 
because job loss may be inconsequential. Are job losers scarred from their 
discharges or layoffs by *calling their lack of job stability to employers' atten- 
tion or by decreasing crucial on-the-job training and socialization opportu- 
nities? Perhaps job loss, is like a pesky rash on the wrist, not a symptom of 
any more serious disease *nor a condition likely to erupt into a life threatening 
situation. The rash is a nuisance treated easily by patent salves ♦ Job losers 
also have their "salves" in the form of unemployment compensation or union 
benefits. Similar foo^itions have been taken by some analysts in the popular 
press, government, and academe when .discussing the consequences of unemployment 



in general (see, for example, Buckley, 1977, or Friedman, 1975), 

Or, if job loss is believe.d to, or can be established to, have negative 
consequences for individuals and society, then benign neglect of the problem 
would be i-pappropriate. Perhaps the industries and occupations from which jobs 
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have been lost by 16- and 17-year olds -and veterans have been among the most 
vulnerable to economic downturns and upswings. An alternative would ""be to 
encourage job preparation and seeking in industries and occupations that are 
less Vulnerable. Such an approach could have two prongs. First, educational 
planners and developers would need •to identify and attempt to avoid these - 
Vulnerable elements of the labor market. Second, realistic information about 
the labor market and 'training outcomes would need to be disseminated to teen- 
agers and young adults. % , . ^ 

Other tf'eatment alternatives could be derived from an analysis of the 
causes of job loss. Are most job losses due to layoffs, as the coiilcidential 
movement ©f the incid^*ice of job loss with economic activity might suggest? 
Or, do most young people lose jobs because they are ill-prepared for the tech- 
nical, communications, and personal/social demands of work? arena for 

action agal!nst job loss due to economic^ conditions i^-^irrr^neral policies formu- 
lated 'to promote economic stability. Peirhaps vocational educatio^and training 
programs could have the greatest effect on remoVing the sl^ills deficits young 
people bring to work. / 

Data presBnted as / result of this study cannot parse job loss into its 
unique causes. However, "niicro-data files, such as thosfe produced through the 
NationaJ/^ongitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience, the Longitudinal 
Study of Educational Effects (a.k.a., the National Longitudinal Survey of the 
High School Class of '72), or other special studies of youth labor market 
behavior, might be more suited to this research purpose. Also, stu\dies relying 
on a longitudinal perspective might be able to describe the population of youth- 
ful job losers, which was restricted in this study to unemployed youth who lost 
their last job. Not accounted for were youth who lost their last jobs ^nd who 
became employed immediately or dropped out of the work force. 

Summary ^ 

About 2.7 of every 10 16- through 24-year olds unemployed during March 
1979 were discl^argeci from their last joKs. Regression analysis of data from 
the flarch 1979 Current Popi^latioji Survey revealed tha^ *16- and 17-year olds 
.were over twice as likely as 20- through 24'-year olds to have lost their last 
job; veterans were' about 1.5 times as likely as non-veterans to have been job 
losers. Gender, race, marital status, and educational attainment were related 
only slightly tp job loss. As Ipng as' it is believed or known that job loss 
among teenagers and young adults has negative consequences for individuals and 
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society,, then several alternative plans can be listed for reducing the incidence 
of job loss. First, teenagers and young adults can be encouraged to prepare for 
and to seek employment in industries and occupations that provide stable employ- 
ment in spite of economic fluctuations* Second, technical, communications, and 
persona:)./social skills of teenagers and young adults can be. improved on the con- 
dition that rob loss among youth is caused, for the most part, by their skill 
deficits and ncit by the condition of the economy* * , 
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Estimated by applying CfS sampling weight;s to data from unemployed 
16- through 24-year olds in byte 42 of the Vperson** fecords in the 1979 Annual 
Demographic File. . 

2/ • 1 . ' ^ 

- Unweighted data from the 1898 unemployed 16- through 24-year old CPS 

sample members were analyzed in this study. Ratio estimates of U. S. youth 

population figures can be constructed from CPS sample data by multiplying each 

sample member's data by a^unique sampling weight prpvided in the Annual Demographic 

File. However, multivariate analysis of the resulting weighted da*ta is difficult. 
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Table 1 

Relationship Between Chances of Describiftg Job Loss as a 
Reason for Unemployment and Personal Characteristics 
of 16- Through 24-Year Olds in the Civilian 
^ Noninstitutional Population of the 
* -United States During 

March 1979 



Characterlst Ic 



Satn] 
Mean 



a/ 



Unstandardig^d^^ 
Coef f icienC", ~ 



Chances of Job^Loss^^ 
Cuuip<ired to Other Reoscns 
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Race 

(Caucasian 

non- caucas lan 
Marital Status 

ever married 

never married 
Veteran Status 

veteran 

non-vctemn* 
Age 

16 o.r 17 years 



18 or 19 years 



20 to 24 y'fears 
Educational Attainment 



0.532 
0.468 

0.776 
0.224 

0.218 
0.782 

0.054 
0.946 

0.263 
0.254 



0.483 
12. 113 



0.912-' 



0.151 
rc 

0.141 
rc 



-0.553-' 



r 



*/ 

-2.033- 



*/ 

-0.594-' 



Source: Estimi'ted from binomial logistic re 



teenagers and young adults* in the 1979 An: 
the March 1979 Current Population Survey, 
a/ 



PflossJ^ - { 



/-0.084^^ 



0.06 out of 10 
greater, if male 



0.14 out of 10 
greater. If 
Caucasian 



0.15 out* of 10 
less, if ever 
married 

0.77 out of 10 
greater, if a 
veteran 

L.23 out of 10 - 
greater, if 16 
or 17 rather 
than 20 to 24^ 
years ^ 

0.48 out of 10 
greater, if 18 
or 19 rather 
than 20 to 24 
years 



0.33 out of 10 
less. If 10 .V 
years rather vl 
than mean ^ 

0.27 out of 10 
, greater, if 14 
years rather " 
than mean 



gression of data on reasons for unemployment given by 1898 



Denographic File assembled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census from 



- Mean values for, dummy variates are the proportions of sample members in categories 

h/ - 

Estimated by solving for 6 , as shown in s^ctiorf 4 of Walker and Duncan (1967), where, for person i^, 

A J 



1 + e ^ ' ], iand 6^ Is thb^tjnstand.irdized coefficient for variate^, Pllossl.^ Is the, 

probability of a job loss for person i., a is an intercept terra, X^^ is the'value on variate j. 'f or person t. 



and e is the base of natural logarithms. 
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Chances of 

Table 1 (Continued) , 



- The value of the intercept terra is '0>€l39. The fit of the model to the data is indicated by a chl-square 
value of 198A.8, which, with 6 degrees of f reedohs. is well beyond conventional critical values. This chl-square 
value Is twice the difference in the log likelihood\f or the model with all variables from the likelihood based 
on a model containing the Intercept only (see Harrell ^^980 , p. 83). 

-^Estimated through two major steps/ First, the ave^^e probability of 1ob loss, P[lossl, was computed by 
substituting copiputed standardized coefficients and mean values for all variates inpo tjie equation in footnote^b. 
Then, to estimate the chances of job loss associated- with eachViuirany variate, P[lt)ss] was computed again,. but 
with the mean value for the reference category substituted for Qhe oarticular variate under consideration. For 
example, P[loss] was computed with the mean value for females ^on the gender variate, but with mean values for 
educational attainment and positive categories for each dummy variate. This allowed the difference in P [lass] to 
be stated* given \ difference, in this case between males and females, on the variate. In the case of educational 
t^ttainnknt, P(lossl was computed for 10 and lA years. Proj/ram code to conduct these operations is available from 
the authors* for the TI-59 Programmable Calculator or, in PL/1, for the IBM 3033 computer under thj MVS operating 
system. 

*/ * 

- These coefficients at least twice as large as their standard errors, 
rc « reference category. 
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Relationship Between Breferences for Part-Timd Work and 
Characteristics of Unemployed Youths 

Many analysts believe that youth unemployment is not a serious problem 
because many unemployed youths want only part-time jobs for "pocket money", 
are enrolled in school, and can depend on other family members for necessities 
(see Lerman, 1980, and Feldstein, 1977, for a summary of these views). Under 
this belief, the Reagan administration has reduced efforts on occupational educa 
t'i^n and other youth services because ^few economic gains are expected from 
goyernment spending to reduce youth joblessness. Rather, the administration's 
"program for economic recovery" emphasizes reductions in the marginal tax rate, 
govtftnment spending, and government regulation contributing to lousiness over- 
head. As President Reagan (1981b) told members of the NAACP at their 1981 con- 
vention, "Massive amounts of government aid and intervention have failed to 
produce fhe desired results [in the economy]. A strong economy returns the 
greatest good. ... It returns greater benefit than that provid^ed by specific 
government programs" (p. 703). 

Noting the apparent contradiction between the existence of wide-spread 
joblessness and 'numerous help-wanted advertisements, tjhe President has ques- 
tioned the significance of the unemplisyment figures. In his often-quoted 
remarks over lunch with Congressional wom^n, the President wondered, '*How does 
a person qualify calling himself unemployed when there is a fellow spending 
money advertising and saying, 'I've got a job. Com^ fill my job.*?" (Reagan, 
1981a, p. 306). Replaced by concern over^nf latibn, high unemployment — 
especially among non-wh^te youth — just does not seem to be a "sexy'* social 
issue any more. According to Sandra Shaber of Chase Econometrics, Inc., "What 
we are seeing now is that the pain threshold [for tolerating unemploynjentJHs 
higher than it was a couple of years ago" (quoted in Fuerljringer , 1981, p. 4E) . 

Purpose of the Study * - * 

Is this belief abiout the triviality of youth unenlployment, and its con- 
sequences for spending on employment and training efforts, justified? We con- 
sider this question from empirical, logical, and methodological points of view 
in the remainder of this paper. First, we treat empirically only bne aspect — 
the desire for part-time wo]^ — of the data undergirding the belief that youth 
unemployment is not a serious problem. Specifically, Wihe relationship was 
examined between preferences for part-time work and the chai:acteristics of 
unemployed 16- through '24-year olds in the civilian, nonin^S^^tutional population 
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of the United States during March 1979. This information was derived from an 
analysis'^of records of 2,087 unemployed youths from the 1979 Annual Demographic 
File prepared from the March 1979 Current Population Survey (CPS) by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce (1979). 

Estimates of preferences for part-time work among unemployed 16- thfbugh 
21-year olds are tabulated monthly by gender, race, and school enrollment 
status in Employment and Earnings , a U. S. Department of Labor periodical. 
Typically, those enrolled in school are more likely to be searching for part- 
time work than those not enrolled in school. In the study presented in the 
remainder of this paper, regression methods were used to determine whether the 
relationshil^between school enrollment status and preferences for part-time 
work persists independent of gender, race, .marital status, receipt of public 
assistance payments in 1978, household responsibility, veteran status, and 
educational attainment. These regression results improve our understai^ditig of 
youth preferences for part-time wOjrk because simple tabulations of variables, 
such as those published in Employment and Earnings , often misstate true rela- 
tionships among the variables. They extend this understanding because the 
current study contains variates whose relationship to the desire for; part-time 
work previously have not been considered empirically. 

Second, in our discussion of these regression results, we list logical 
inconsistenci-es in the argument that youth unemployment is inconsequential 
because many youths are part-time job seekers. Third, in this same discussion, 
we examine the methodological problems inherent in actually^determining the con- 
sequences of youth unemployment. This discussion oflogical and methodological 
problems should suggest points of departure for research by occupational educa- 
tors and others interested in constructing a rationale for education for work 
as a means for treating problems asspciated with youth labor market difficulties 

Methods 

Data • < • 

Data examined in this study were collected through the March 1979 CPS. 
The C^S is a monthly^ household sample survey conducted by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census to provide estimates of the size and distribution of employment ^ 
unemployment, and other characteristics of the civilian, honinstitutional popula- 
tion of the United States. About 55,000 households were selected ^nd surveyed 
for the March 1979 CPS, producing data on over 120,000 persons who were 16 years 
, of age or. older. March 1979 CPS data from unemployed 16- through 24-year olds 
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were extracted from the 1979 Annual Demographic File, a Department of Commerce 
machine-readable d^a file released for public use. — ^ 

A detailed technical description of the CPS sampling frame and methods, 
data collection and processing, and population estimation was provided by the 
U, S. Department of Commerce (1978). The Annual Demographic File is available 
for use by interested researchers through the U. S. Bureau 6f the Census, 
Customer Products Division, as well as through a variety of commercial' vendors • 
JThe data used in this' study from the Annual Demographic File can be obtained 
from the authors on a requestor-provided magnetic tape. * ■ - 

The March 1979 sample included 2,087 unemployed youths. Of these, 1,363, 
or 65.3 percent, claimed to be searching for full-time jobs. The remaining 72«A, 
or 34.7 percent, unemployed teenagers and yopng adults reported that they were 
looking for part-time jobs. The distinction between part-time and full-time 
status was left for respondents to define. Empirical work reported in this 
paper attempted to determine the distinguishing personal features of these 724 . 
part-time job seekers, compared to the 1,363 persons who were searching for 
full-time jobs. < - ' 

Ratio estimates of U. S. youth population figures can be constructed from 
^CPS'sa^mple data b/ multiplying each sample member's data points by a unique 
sampling weight provided in th^ Annual Demographic File. In this way, sample , 
members "speak** for all members of the population. About. 35 of every 100 of 
the 2.8 million 16-y'through 24-years unemployed during March 1979 wanted part- 
time jobs according to ratio estimates derived^ for this research from the 1979 
Annual Demographic File. Therefore, the proportion of part-time job seekers in 
the sample was about the same as estimated for the populatiqn. Unweighted data 
were analyzed in this study because methods currently ar^ unav^il^le for 
handling 'weighted data in the type of regression computed in this research. 
Analysis • 

Logistic regression methods (see Walker & Duncan, 1967, especially equa- 
tion 3.1) were used to analyze data for this study. Gender, race, marital 
status, household responsibility/ receipt of public assistance payments, 
VrCteran status, educational attainment, and several age by school enrollment ^ 
status interaction terms were included in this regression model. These variates^ 
were regressed on a categorical criterion variable indicating whether an 
unemployed youth preferred a part--time job during the March 1979 CPS reference 
period. The logistic specification restricted the estimated probability of 
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desire for part-time work to range between zero and positive one. Ordinary 
least squares regression* on a nominally-sc'aled criterion variable can produce 
estimated values outside this range. And, because such a* qualitative variable 
is not distributed normally, estimation of the model's coefficients through 
ordinary least squares methods will not be efficient, in a statistical sense 
(Theil, 1971). ^ ^ ' 

Gender entered the model as a categorical variate (if male, or not) as 
did race (if caucasiai^, or not), marital status (if ever married, or not), 
veteran status (if ever served in the Armed Forces, or not), receipt of public 
assistance payments (if received public assistance payments in 1978, or not), 
and /household responsibility (if 'head or wife of head of household, or not). 
To (^termine unique patterns of preference for part-time, work among teenagers 
and^young adults, two pategorical variates were specified to allow age and 
school enrollment to interact. One variate indicated whether a CPS sample 
member was ^16 or 17 years old and enrolled in school; another variate indicated^ 
whether a sample member was 18 or 19 yeats old and enif oiled -in school. The 
reference group for these two interaction terms was 16- through 24-year olds 
not enrolled in school. Educational attainment entered the model as integer 
years of school" completed. With the exception of gender, race, and school 
enr-ollment status, the relationships have not ibeen studied among the variates 
selected and youth preference for part-time work. However, each variate has a 
well-established tink with youth labor market activity. >^ 

/ Gender and marital status have been, strongly related tp youth labor force 
participation over the past 30 years (U. S?*Dep^rtment of Labor, 1980, Tables 
A-4 and B-2). During this period, large racial differences were observed in 
youth unemployment rates, wi,th these differences widening markedly since 1966 
(U. S. Department of Labor, 1980, Tables A-20 and A-21, Also, in spite of their 
low representation in the labor force, young Vietnam-era veterans have been over- 
represented in the ranks of the unemployed (U. S. Department of Labor, 1980, 
Table 2 and p.- 102). * . ^ ^ 

Age and schooling also have been strongly related to youth unemployment 
rates. These rates have been highest among 16- and 17-year olds, especially' 
among those hot enrolled in school (computed from data' in Young, 1979, Table A). 
And, Young (1979, p. 36) determined that unemployment rates among people with 
no >aore than 10 years of schooling in 1978 were double those with 12 years of 
schooling, and were triple those with 16 years of schooling. 
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Households responsibility" is a proxy, and decidedly imprecise, measure of 
need for income available through full-time employment. The head of a house- 
hold is one in whose name a home is owned or rented, or, if held joltytly, any 
one of the owners -or renters. Transparent in this variate is the amount of the 
unemployd^ youth's assets, in-kind wealth, or motivation to work which could 
affect serious labor force attachment. Similarly, receipt of public assistance 
^.in^come is a proxy measure of poverty, although eligibility levels *for public 
assistance may not objectively define economic hardship. By public assistance 
is meant payments such as aid to families with dependent children and weHare. 
Moreover, because this measure ^refers to public aesistance income received in 
1978, the assumption is made that low income status persisted into March 1979. 
Youths from families with low incomes often bear a large share of unemployment 
(Young, 1979, pp. 37-38; Iden, 1976, p. 93, Table 10).^ 

The criterion variable and variates were measured through face-to-face 
interviews or telephone interviews with a responsible member of each CPS house-^ 
hold. Borus, M6tt, & Nestel (1978) provide an analysis of possible response 
y. errors embodied in this choice of respondent (see also, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, 1968, and U. S. Department of Labor, 1976, th. 11, for a discussion 
and estimation of errors and biases in these interview ^.,data) . Coefficients for 
each variate in the logistic function fit to the,^e data are reported and inter- 
preted in the next section of this paper. 

# Findings 

Results are shown in Table' 1 of the regression of characteristics of^ 
unemployed 16-* through 24-year olds oh whether they wanted a part-time job 
during March ^979. Footnotes to Table 1 document many technical details and 
intermediate results of thi?* regression analysis. According to the raw data, 
about 35 of every 100 sample membfers wanted a part-time job; the average chance 
^ of desiring part-time Work calculated through the statistical model applied in 
this study was 33 out of 100. Therefore, the characteristics examined in the 
model specified for this study underestimate slightly the chances of part-time 
work preference among unemployed youth. 



^ Insert Table 1 About Here 

Dominance of age and school enrollment status in the logistic equation 
displayed in Table 1 is demonstrated in Table 2. Table 2 contains the results 
of a simulation of the chances of part-time work preference for variates with 
coefficients in Table 1 that were at least two times -their standard errors, 
gpy^" These chances of part-time work preference for ;«^ious charact^istics are 
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compared to chances for the "typical" 16- through 24-year old. By '"typical" is 
meant a youth with pharacteristics close to the sample mean; that is, the 
"typical" youth wa^male, Caucasian,^ not enrolled in school, not a veteran, not 
a head, or wife of a head, of a household, not receiving public assistance, 
unmarried, and had 12 years of schooling. < 

Youths 16 or 17 years old who were enrolled in sckool were about 82 per- 
cent more likely than the "typical" youth to be searching for parT-time work. 
Those enrolle<J in school and 18 or 19 years old were 67 percent more likely to 
have preferred a part-time job. Gender and educational attainment, although 
having large regression coefficients in Table 1 compared to their standard 
errors, were related only slightly to desire for part-time work. The coeffi- 
cients for race, veteran status, household responsibility, receipt of public 
assistance payments, and marital status were not large enough to-be of 
statistical or practical importance in this analysis. 



Insert Table 2 About Here 



' Discussion 

The results pr4sented in Tables 1 and 2 corroborate other research findings 
that most youth enrolled in school want part-time jobs. The contribution of 
this analysis is that the relationship between school enrollment stitus and 
preference for part-time work was shown to be independent of other vaViates 
studied- However, several logical inconsistencies are evident using these data 
to assert that youth joblessness is inconsequential, an assertion that is part 
of the foundation ^of current benign nefglect of youth unemployment in public 
policy. Additional methodological^^phistication is needed to examine such an 
assertion. 

Logical Inconsistencies 

Some teenagers searching for partl-time work may be interested in a job 
only casually, without either seriousnesV^or sense of purpose inj-ected into 
their job ^earch. However, knowing merely that they are searcfiing for part-^ 
time work Is not sufficient to conclude thi3» The data used in this research — 
the same data used by the government to estimate official unemployment figures — 
only provlLde a measure of labor force activity. As Cain (1979a, 1979b) has 
pointed out, unemployment figures never were intended to measure hardship; 
rather, unemployment Vates are indicators of the cyclical response of the % 
economy to those who can work* and seek workr-^ithout anj^ additional judgments 
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about' the utility of work for the jobseekers. For ins^^ce, use of preferences 
* for part-time wo^^among unemployed youth enrolled in school' as evidence of the 
triviality of the youtb unemployment problem ignores the complementarity 
between school and. work for many youth. Many low- income youth may need the^ 
earnings from part-time jobs to stay in. school (see Bowers, 1979)^ At best, 
beliefs about the insignificance of youth unemployment using cross-^ctional 
labor force data are highly speculative. \ 
Methodological Necegs^ities 

Just what sort of evidence, then, would be needed to examine -the conse- 
quences of youth unemployment? Evidence is needed on the private and social 
'dosts of youth unemployment, from aggregate and individual perspectives. In, 
the aggregate, the Employment and Training Report of the President (U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1980, pp. 76-77) noted that society . loses the potential 
output unemployed youths could have created, even at part-time rates. Their 
^idleness reduces their personal and family incomes, with an unknown effect on 
government outlays for such transfers as food stamps and public assistance 
payments (see also Brenner, 1980)*, A comprehensive accounting of these private 
and social costs in the aggregate woLld aid appreciably in the debate over the 
consequences of youth joblesspess, ^ 

* An even more important question might be what are the long-term effects of 
youth laj^or market problems (even lack of part-time work experience) on measures 
of subsequent adult welfare? Evidence is only beginning, to emerge, mostly from 
analyses of longitudinal data, on the significance of youth unemp,loyment> for 
adult life, ' Stevenson (1978) found that ad|ilt employability and earnings are 
related positively to opportunities to gain work experience while young. 
Coleman (1976) and Freeman (1976) stressed the importance of work while in 
secondary school on future employment. And, Stephenson (1979) showed that work 
during secondary school was associated with lower rates and shorter periods of 
post-school joblessness among young men and women studied in the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience (see Fames & Sheets, 1970). 

One sexious methodological problem is presented in studies of the conse 
quetices of individual youth unemployment, however. Suppose those unemployed 
while young are more frequently unemployed as adults. One explanation is that 
earJy unemployment had a genuine t)ehavioral effect on individuals. Heckman '(in 
press; see also, Flinn &'Heckman, in press) called this state dependence ; that 
is, status at one tiftne depends on status *at a previous time. Another explanation 
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labelled heterogeneity by Heckman (in press), that can be offered is that these 
individuals are merely members of racial or other groups that experience high 
unemployment persistently — unaltered or '^unscarred** by their previous labor 
market problems. 4 

Tuma/ Hannan, and^roenveld (1979) provided methods for distinguishing 
heterogeneity from state dependence,^ and Stephenson (1979) has applied these 
methods in his study of the consequences of work experience while in school. 
This methodological problem is quite, common in a variety of research areas 
(cf . , 'Singer & Cohen, 1979, for a study of this problem with data on malaria 
incidence and recovery). The methodological advances for the treatment of ^ 
this pAb]^ will 'need to be introduced into any serious study of the conse- 
quences of youth employment. 

^^ ^ummary 

Using data from the March 1979 Current Population Survey, the relationship 
was examined between preferences for part-time work and* the personal character- 
istics of 2,087 unemployed 16- ^hrough 2A-7ear olds in the civilian, noninstitur 
tional population of the United-^^tes . Age and school enrollment were found 
to be the strongest correlates of desire for part-time work. Gender, race, 
veteran status, marital status, and educational attainment were related orily 
slightly to part-time job preferences. These data support the notion that 
most unemployed youths searching for part-time work are 16 'to 19 years old and 
enrolled in school; on the other hand, knowing merely this does not in4icate 
that youth unemploymen|^as little economic significance, as some analysts 
have suggested. Additional research on th^ consequences of teenage labor 
market problems on subsequent adult well-being is needed to determine the 
significance of youth unemployment. ^, * 
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Table 1 * 
Relationship Between Preferences for Part-Time Work and .Characteristics of 
Unemployed 16- Through 24-Year Olds in the Civilian Noninstitutional 
Population of the Unfted States Daring MarcH 1979 



Characteristic 



Sample 
Mean^ 



Unstandardized , 
Coefficient— 



Gender 

male 

female 

Race 

Caucasian 
> 

non-caucasian 
Marital Status 
•ever* married 

never married 
Veteran Status 



r 



veteran 

' rfon-veteran' 

School Enrollment by Age 

16 or 17 years and 
in.-school 

18 or 19 y.eaps and 
in school 

16 through 24 years 
and not in school 

HousehoJ.d RespdtisibiXity 
head or wife of head 
notrhead or 'wife 

t^ublic Assistance " 
received In 1978 
not received in^ 1978 

Educational Attainment 

Intercept Term 



0.532 
0.468 

0.776 
0.224 

0.218 
0.-782 

0.049 
0.951 



0.200 

0.067 

0.733 
* 

0.197 
0.803 

0.058 
0.942 
12.vl53 



-0.483-^ 

d/ 
re- 



0.220 
rc 

-0.015 
rc 

-0.607 

rc - 



*/ 

4.661-^ 



3.323-^ 



rc 

0.120- 
rc 

-0.104 
rc 

*/ 

0.141-^ 

r3.500~' 



S3. 
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Source : Estimated fi;oin logistic regression of data on inci-dence* of part- 
time work preferences of 2,087 unemployed t^nagers and young adults in 'the 1979 
, Annual Demographic File assembled by the U. S. Bureau of the Census fnom the 
March 1979 Current Population Survey ^ 

a/ ' ' . ' • 

— Mean values for categorical variates are the proportions of sample members 

in categories . * " 

b/ ^ ' ^ 

— Estimated by solving for 3., as shown in section 4, of Walker and Duncan 

J ^ 

>< -a > E (-X 6.) , 

. (1967), where, for person J., P[part].'^[l + e . ^ ^ ] , " and 6. is 

^ • , .1 • J ^ 

the unstandardized. coefficient for variate j, P[p^r't]^ is the pi'r'obab^ility of 
part-time work preference for person i^, a is an intercept term, X.. is the value 
on variate J person j., and e is th^ base of. natural logarithms. 

c/ 

— The fit of the model to the data is indicated 'by, a chi-square of 1124, 
which, with 9 degrees of freedom, is well beyond conventional critical values. 
This chi-square value is twice the difference in' the log likelihood for the 
model with all variables from the likelihood based on a model containing the 
intercept only (see Harrell, 1980, p. 83). 

d/ ' ' 

— rc = reference category. 

Indicates coefficient at least twice as large as its standard error. 
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Tible 2 . 

Simulation of Chances pfyPref er-ring Part-Time Work by 
Age, School Ejpr^lment, Gender, and 
EducaJt/onal Attainment 



a/ 



Characteristic- 



Compared to Chances for 
^'Typical*-'^ Youth 



School Enrollment and Age 


• ^ * 


if 16 of 17 and enrolled 
in school ^ 


• 8.2 of 10 greater 


if 18 .or 19 and enrolled 
in'' school 


6.7 pf 10>gr^ater 


Gender 




itx female 


0.6 of 10 greater 


Educational Attainment 




if 10 years of education 


' .0.3 of 10 less 


-if 14 %ears of ddudafion 


• 6.3 of 10 greatet 



Source: Computed from coefficients and equation in fpotnote'b for Table 1. 
The estimated probability of desire for part-time work for the "typical*' 

K n n ^ (-1.0)(-3.5 0.48 + 0.22 +((12.0)(0.14))). "l-OorO-ll- 
w^ld >e^ [1.0^+ e b u.ii. 

As an example of the derivation of the figures tabulated, the gender coefficient 

is dropped if a male/female comparison is desired (because the categorical 

yariate was coded in the equation as *'l" for males and "0" for females). So, 

the probability of preference for part-time work for a female with all other 

» • ' ' * » 

'^typical'* characteristics is: ' ^ - . 

ft 

•fl.O + e^-l-^)^-3-5 + + (a2.0)(0:i4)))j^ .-1.0 therefore, 'the " 

estimated difference between males and females with other characteristics held 
constant *was 0.06,»or 0.6 out of 10. ^ . 

— '^Only characteristics with coef flTcients in Table 1 that were at least \ 
twice as large as their standard errors 'were tabulated. , , ^ ' 

-'^"Typical" in the sense thaV. characteristics, close to the average for 'the 
sample; Were chosen. T^ie ^^typical" youth was male, Caucasian, no-t enrolled in 
school, not a veteran, not a head of a houseKo^, not receiving public assistance 
^unmarried; and had 12 years of schooling. 




